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PUBLISHED BY | Where he first proved his talent as an ornaien-| perseverance had bestowed upon him, and 
WM. D. PARRISH, ital potter. Then he was connected with a Mr.| which he had put only to liberal and honour- 
No. 4 NORTH FIFTH STREET, PUILADELPMIA, | Wheildon in the manufacture of some fancy! able use. 
Every Seventh-day at Two Dollars per annum, peyat/e articles ; but Mr. Wheildon having no great de-| And now that we have come to speak of 
in advance. Three copies sent to one address for Five Site to cultivate that branch of trade, Wedgwood ' porcelain, we must begin, of course, with the 
Dollars. jteturned to Burslem in 1759. There he|Chinese, who have made porcelain from very 
‘opened shop in a thatched manufactory upon ancient times. and built a tower of it near 
,his own account, made ornamental things, and; Nankin, in the year 1277. ‘The Portuguese, 
prospered. So he took a second manufactory, as we have said, first introduced the fine wares 
——— scsi api == and therein made white stone ware. That!of China into European use. The Chinese 
POTTERY AND PORCELAIN. , prospering, he took a third, and therein perfect-|told sad tales about the way in which their 
Concluded. ed the creamcoloured ware, of which he gave'porcelain was made. The earth had to be kept 
. Concerning the ware painted by Palissy, it some pieces to Queen Charlotte. ‘The Queen, in heaps, some hundred years ; or, said another, 
is to be remarked that the great father of delighted with it, ordered a whole service, and'no, it was no earth at all, but sea-shells and 
French pottery, being an able naturalist, painted commanded that it should be called after her,'egg-shells were the articles out of which it was 
no monsters. Only the plants, and shells, and «the Queen's ware.” ‘This ware hada simple! manufactured. The Chinese, like ourselves, 
reptiles natural to France, were used by him cane-coloured surface—the natural colour pro-'admire old china; so tke merchants fabricate 
for purposes of decoration ‘duced from the burning of the fine grey marl! old china very zealously, to meet the public 
To the horror of all skilful collectors, we fonnd between the coal strata. Presently taste. Father Solis, a Portuguese missionary, 
shall slip by a good many of the choicest, Wedgwood put a coloured rim, under a toles| wrote a treatise on the frauds of the Ckinese. 
commodities, Fayence of Henry the Second, rable glaze. After a while he learnt to cover [twas never printed, probably because it would 
and so on, as not interesting to our profane the whole surface witk a pattern, without! have made a bigger volume than the publishers 
minds; and stop next at England, where the making a great increase in the cost. The effect! of those days cared tospeculate upon. There 
first potteries seem to have been at Stratford- of all this progress upon the trade in Wedg-|is a fat little figure common on Chinese porce- 
le-bow and at Fulham. ‘The first potter's ware wood-ware is thus described by a foreigner, lain, which is a picture of Pousa, the divinity 
in England, the Elizabethan, is particularly writing at that period :—* Its excellent work-| of porcelain. Once upon a time, an emperor 
light; and, for the reason, thatit seems to have manship, its solidity, the advantage which it ordered a set of cups and saucers to be made 
been made as follows, in an exceedingly inarti- possesses of sustaining the action of fire its fine| within a given period, and of a given pattern. 
ficial manner. The old workers in gold and e¢laze, impenetrable to acids, the beauty and it was represented to him that the terms-of his 
silver found theirtrade on the declire, through convenience of its form, aud the cheapness of order were impossible, and so he was deter- 
the introduction of so much foreign painted its price, have given rise to a commerce so;mined that they should be carried out. The 
ware. They therefore entered into competition ; active and so universal, that in travelling from) workmen toiled under the bastinado, till at last 
made a liquid paste, which they poured into Paris to Petersburg, from Amsterdam to-the/one of them, Pousa, became desperate, and 
their moulds instead of metal, therein burned furthest port of Sweden, and from Dunkirk tojleapt out of the reach of the stick, into the fur- 
it dry, and produced, after evaporation of the the extremity of the south of France, one is;nace. tle was gone immediately; the porce- 
water, very light earthen jnzs and pots of the served at every inn with Wed awood-ware. |lain came out of the fire perfect—the emperor 
same patterns formerly in use for vessels Spain, Portugal, and Italy are supplied with!rejoiced, and decreed the honours of a god to 
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manufactured of the precious metals. it, and vessels are loaded with it for the East|Pousa. Yellow being the colour of the sun, 
For the manufacture of fine ware. however, Indies, the West Indies, and the continent of'and the sun’s brother, is used only for the 
it was necessary that the use of calcined flint America.” {manufacture of imperial porcelain. The Chi- 


should be discovered; and the mode of its) Wedgwood, however did not confine him-' nese use grotesque figures, as we know. They 
discovery was curious. While riding to Lon-'self to the manufacture of useful articles. His'have a taste that way. One of their ideas is a 
don, in 1720, Astbury, the younger—the pre- imitations of Egyptian, Greek, and Etruscan| porcelain cat, into whose head they put a lamp 
cursor of Wedzwood—* had occasion, at Dun-; vases, copies of cameos, medallions, tablets,,at night, to the intense terror of the mice. 
stable, to eeck a remedy for a disorder in his: &c. would form quite a museum by themselves.! Another is a mug constructed as a “ hydraulic 
horse’s eyes, when the ostler of the inn, by, When the Barberini Vase was sold by auction.|surprise,”’*which spills its contents over a per- 
burning a flint, reduced it to a fine powder, Wedgwood having determined to make copies son's clothes when he attempts to drink out of 
which he blew into them. ‘The potter observ- of it, continued obstinate!y to bid against the} it. 


ing the beautiful white colour of the flint after Duchess of Portland. His motive having at! The Japanese make porcelain not unlike 


calcination, instantly conceived the use to'length been ascertained, it was promised that)that of China, but painted with better taste. 
which it might be employed in hisart.”” When if he would leave off bidding, the vase should|The expalsion of the missionaries from Japan 
Astbury returned home, he introduced burnt be lent to him for copies. So the Duchess is a subject which we discussed when out upon 
flint into the manufacture. Now we come to bought thet which is now known as the Port-;our Phantom Voyage to that country. We 
Wedgwood, who in our country brought the land Vase, for one thousand eight hundred | may add now a story of the porcelain lovers, 
fine ware to perfection. A few words about guineas. Wedgwood made fifty copies, which! that this event was cntirely caused by the inno- 
him complete all that we wish to say concern- he sold at fifty guineas each, and then was not} vation made upon the old system of cup paint 
ing pottery, and then we shall pass on to repaid for the expenses of their manufacture. ling: the missionaries having persuaded artists, 
porcelain. Of course, by this time Weigwood had his to the horror of established authority and 
The outline of Wedgwood's life is already warehouses in London, when he was much custom, to paint christian religious piciures on 
familiar to mest of us. Son of an unsuccessful aided by the skill and influence of Mr. Bentley,!the cups and dishes. 
potter, he was born at Burslem, in Strafford- his partner. ‘The best artists were engaged to} We come now to talk of the first European 
shire, in 1730, England then imported large design and model for him, Flaxman producing,'porcelain, and that was made at Dresden. 
quantities of earthenware from France, Hol- among other things, a set of chess-men, the}For two centuries chemists in Europe had 
Jand,and Germany. Wedgwood was educated ‘first ever made in pottery. Visitors from al! laboured in vain to imitate the porcelain import- 
scantily, and at theage of eleven was a thrower, parts of Europe were attracted by the works at,ed by the Portuguese. John Frederick Bottcher, 
in his brothers pottery. Small-pox having’ Burslem, and afterwards at Wedgwood’s own, an apothecary’s Ind, fled from Berlin to Saxony, 
lamed him in one leg (which afterwards was village of Etruria, where, in the year 1795, he having the misfortune to be believed capable 
amputated), he was coinpelled to quit the died, aged sixty-five—an- educated man, an'of making gold. The elector of Saxony was 
wheel. He left Burslem, and was fora short F.R.S., and F.S.A., a man of large fortune,'then Augustus Il. Augustus sent for the strip- 
time partner with one Harrison, at Stoke. which nothing but his own intelligence and!ling and usked about his golden secret, of which 
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he desired possession, ‘Theelector then placed’ Years’ War it produced master pieces, got up Charles the third, of Naples, established it at 
him under the eye of ‘Tschirnhaus, who was then as articles of luxury “regardless of ex- Capo di Monte, in 1736. He often worked 
busy in his laboratory with the labour of dis- pense.” _ in it with his own hands; and, at the annual 
covering an universal medicine. While at, The history of the spread of porcelain fair held in Naples, he bad a porcelain stall 
work after the philosopher's stone, then, Bott- factories, after the establishment of that at in the great square opposite his palace. Daily 
cher made some crucibles, which unexpectedly Meissen, becomes a histery of workmen kid- note wus sent to him of the sales made, and 
turned out with a strong resemblance to the vapped by princes, or running from one place the names of the purchases; and it was said 
Oriwntal porcelain. It was not real porcelain, to another to betray their secrets. This is a that he often paid with royal favour those 
but something hke it, red in colour. history not worth recounting. Weshould say, whom he considered his good customers. 
Augustus saw the drift of this, and sent however, that in the district of the little German) 
young Boucher off to the castle of Albrechis- states, Hesse Cassel, Saxe Cobourg, Saxe ds 
burg at Meissen, where he made him comfort- Weimar. &c., the discovery of porcelain was) THE INQUISITION. 
able, but placed him urderclose watch. When not borrowed, but original. It began near A correspondent of the New York Journal 
Charles the T'welth invaded Saxony, Soticher, Jena, with the son of a chemist, who made of Commerce, writing fiom Italy, gives the fol- 
Tschirnhaus, and three workinen, were sent, experiments on sand, which an old woman [owing thrilling description of a few of the 
under an cscortof cavalry, toa safer laboratory, brought to his father’s house. Lie eatistied his horrors of the Inquisition -— 
in the for tress of Konigstein. Thence his Prince, and established a manufactory with, “In Turin I met the American Consul of 
fellow-prisoners planned an escape; but Bott- four workmen, which was afterwards much Rome, who had passed through the entire rev- 
cher prudently revealed the plan ard earned enlarged. olution inthe city of Rome, and who was pres- 
for himself more trust in future. In 1707 he French porcelain was first made at St. Cloud, ent when the doors and dungeons of the Inqui- 
came back from Dresden, where he and but perfected at Sévres. Here, too, the dis- sition were opened by the decree of the ‘Tri- 
T’schirnhaus had a house wnd laberatory built covery of the necessary earth was the unprove- umvirs, its prisoners released, and the building 
fer them. ‘They laboured indefatigably,some- ment of an accident. The wife of a poor converted into an asylum forthe poor. It was 
times sitting at the furnace day and night for surgeon, with an economic eye, observed in a interesting to hear from the lips of an intelligent 
halfa week togetier. ‘I'schirnhaus died next ravine near her town a white, unctuous earth, eyewitness the most ample confirmation of the 
year; but Boucher persevered alone. At which she thought would make a substitute for published statements relative to the condition 
length he had so far succeeded, that Augustus soap in washing. She asked her husband and appearance of this iniquitousestablishment, 
established the great manufactory at Meissen what he thought. The poor surgeon showed ‘The Holy Inquisition of Rome is situated near 
of which, in 1710, he appointed Bottcher the it to his druggist. The druggist knew there the Porta Cavalligeri, and under the very sha- 
director. In 1715 he succeeded in the manu- was a great search for porcelain earth, and dow of the subl.me dome of St. Peter's Cath- 
facture of a real fine porcelain, and survived suspected enough to forward a specimen of edral, and is capable, in case of emergency, of 
the discovery but four years, dying at thirty-' this to the chemist Macquer. ‘The result was accommodating three thousand prisoners. The 
seven, a victim to intemperance. the establishment of that hard porcelain manu- Consul was particularly struck with the impos- 
The manufacture of good porcelain required facture at Sevres, which has placed Frauce ing dimensions of the *Chamber of Archives,’ 
the discovery of a fit sort of porcelain clay; in the highest rank among nations in this tilled with voluminous documents, records, and 
and this had been made by chance, in an odd department of the arts. Nobody thought of papers. Here were piled all the proceedings 
manner. John Schnorr, a wealthy iron-inaster, the woman from whose poverty this wealth and decisions of the Holy Office from the very 
riding near Clue, found that his horse’s feet, had sprung, and whose dread of the expense birth of the Inquisition, including the corre- 
were sticking in a soft white earth; and hisof soap dug out the quarries of St. Yieix. spondence with its collateral branches in both 
attention being thus directed to this white earth, Poor Madame Darnen was alive in 1525, and hemispheres. Upon the third floor, over a 
it occurred to him that it would make a first-rate very destitute, when she applied to Brongniart, certain door, was an inscription to this effect 
substitute for flour, as hair-powder. ‘To that then Director of the Sevres factory, for aid —Speak to the first Inquisitor.” Over another 
use he turned it, therefore, with much profit cnough to carry her, on fout, to her old town'—-‘Nobody enters this chamber, excepton pain 
to himself, underthe name of “Schrorr’s white of St Yrieix. Bronguiart represented, then, oj excommunication.’ They might as well have 
earth."” Bottcher was among those who used her situation to the king, and she obtained a placed over that door the well remembered in- 
it; and, observing its earthy nature, tested it, pension, ‘scription of Dante over the gates of Tartarus— 
and found to his yreat joy, that this was just, Vorcelain used to be called in England + Abandon hope, all ye who enter here.’ That 
the thing he wanted to perfect his porcelain.:** Gomroon-ware ;” for the first trade of the Chamber was the solemn Hall of Judgment, or 
"The Elector then caused the earth to be taken’ English East India Company, not being with Doom room, where the fates of thousands have 
to the factory in sealed barrels, under condi- India and China direct, was fron an establiss- been sealed in death. Over a door directly 
tions of the utmost secrecy. The manufactory ment formed atthe Port of Gompron, opposite opposite, ancther inscription read—‘Speak to 
at Meissen now became a fortress; the port- to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf. The first:the second Inquisitor.” Upon opening the se- 
cullis was down day and night. Every work- Giomroon-ware made at Chelsea is said to have'cond door of that department a trap-door was 
man was sworn to secrecy ; the superior officers been much inferior to the Contemporary porce= exposed, from wiich the condemned, alter they 
Were sworn every month. “Dumb till Death” Jain (that itself very imperfect) of St. Cloud ;. left the Hall of Judgment, stepped from time 
was inscribed, in large Jetters, within all the —* Tiough,” says Dr. Martin Lester, * our! into eternity. 
workshops, and imprisonment for life the men were better masters of the art of painting «The well or pit beneath had been built in 
penalty denounced against all tale-bearing. than the Chinese.”” George the Second, the ordinary cylindrical form, and was at least 
The king himself took oath of seereey concerne following the fashion of the German Princes,’ s0 feet deep. and so ingeniously provided with 
ing all that he might see whenever he visited threw new life into the establishinent at Chel- projecting knives and cutlassvs, that the bodies 
the factory. For there was in trade the age sea, introducing foreign workmen. Chelsea of the victims must have been dreadfully man- 
of Mysteries before the age of Patents. produced for a short time great results; bul, gled in the descent. At the bottom of this 
Even before Bottcher’s death, however, one on the death of its patron, it could not survive abyss, quantities of hair and beds of moulder- 
of the foremen escaped to Vienna, and from the jealousis harboured against foreign work-.ing bones remained. Not only at the bottom 
Vienna the seeret spread over Germany; so men, Ke., and the estabushment finally co-'of the pit, but also in several of the lower cham- 
that rival establishments soon came to be set alesced into the porcelain works at Derby. bers of the building, were fonnd human bones. 
on foot. The factory at Meissen was worked No traces of the Chelsea factory remain. Dr. In some places they appear to have been mor- 
with great profit, on the king’s account, and Johnson at one time was allowed to work there, tared into the wails. The usual instruments 
other factories afterward established, during for he had a notion that he could improve of torture in such establishments were likewise 
the last century, were worked very much in the manufacture. “ He was accordingly ac- manifest. The Consul presented me with a 
the same way, under royal auspices. In 1790 customed to go down with his housekeeper bone which he brought with him as a memorial 
the Dresden factory was worked at a loss; but twice a week, and stayed the whole day, she of his visit. The Pope fled from Rome on the 
Wedewood, who then visited it, was so assured carrying a basket of provisions with her. 24thof November, 1848. ‘The Roman Repul- 
of its capabilities that he offered to rent it at Thé doctor's pots all tumbled to pieces in the lic was proclaimed on the Ith of February, 
three thousand a year. Tlis offer was declined, baking. Coeval with the Chelsea china, was' 1849, and munediately declared the abolishment 
and the loss continued, till the king got tired, the porcelain made at Stratfurd-le-Bow. jof the Holy Inquisition, and by a special decree 
and turned over the establishmentto the finance! We must end our talk wih one more ance: charged the Triumvirate with the duty of erect- 
department. It now yields asmall profit by the dote, and that is one relating to the first estab- ing a lofiy column to commemorate the overs 
production ofinferior goods, Before tire Seven lishment of a porcelain maunulactory in lialy. throw of one of the greatest evils that ever datke 
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ened the face of the earth. But the scenes of ing is unnecessary, and where fuod can be pro-lonies, a Niger expedition, ora debate on the 
this world change, On the Ist of July, 1819, cured with little or ne exertion, will not ercrt expense of the squadron. VW ere it not for this 
the Roman Republic, after a brief existence, themselves to procure imported articles which latter question, which rather fuclingly appeals 
capitulated to the French, and in May, 1550, they do not absolutely require. to the national pocket, er is supposed to lo 80, 
Pius IX., after an exile of one year and six! Such opmions have arisen from completely we doubt if we should now-a-days, hear of West 
mouths, returned to his capital, proscribed the erroneous ideas of the social condition of the! Africa at all. 

Triumvirate, and re-established the Inquisition Aftican nations generally, and of the degree of| We fear that Afreia must for along time re- 








in all its former power.” civilization (low as itis) which they have at-/main terra incognita to good folk at home. 
—— jtained. They cannot justly be regarded as/The most determined tourist avoids the Great 


Although some portions of the following ar- savages. The greater number of the nations | Desert. All rerious allempts to Cross it have 
ticle are written in a strain of levity and coarse- throughout Africa have fixed habitations ; de- hitherto, with a single exception, ended in dise 
= fences round their towns; cultivate their lands; appointment or destruction. We trust that the 
; ; wear cotton dresses of their own manufacture, |jatiempt new being made will prove more suc- 
should desire, yet as it appears to be the fresh dyed with native dyes; and work in gold and{cessful. Even in this roaming age, no com- 
and truthful picture of an eye witness, taken on/iron. Lt is true that their dwellings are gener-| mission from Mr. Murray, or inducement from 
shores seldom accessible to the white man, we 4!ly only mud huts, not much better than some | Bentley's has succeeded in procuring w guide- 
jlrish cabins, though certainly cleaner; thatthe |vook to ‘Timbuctoo. Although Moore's idea 
defences round their towns are only stockades|appears to be now fully realized, and we have. 
j ; ap ge jcr mud walls, some twelve feet high and two 
Sir I. Huntley's Seven Jears Service on the or three feet thick, only sufficient to defend Among the blacks of Carolina, 
Slave Coast, MWestern -\frica. 2 vols. small them against the neighboring tribes ; that And ilying to the Eastward see 
8vo. Newby. ithough the land immediately round their towns Some Mrs, Hopkins taking tea 
We believe that very little interest is at pres-'are often cultivated with considerable care, yet ieee 
ent taken about Western Africa. All parties that in most places there are 100 acres uncul-! yet we fear that we shall in vain look for “Loiter- 
who Lave concern: d themselves about it, have tivated for every acre that is cultivated. The ings amongst the Ashantces” or “the City of 
been successively disappointed. ‘The religious beneficial eflects of trade are, however, now lhe Sultan of Bornou.” , 
and philanthropic party, not merely dishearten-| perceived for hundreds of miles round our set-| ‘Phe only persons from whom we can expect 
ed by the failure of so many efforts, but con- Uements, large uacts of land being brought un-|to derive much information, are the merchants 
scious that they incurred a va-t deal of public der cultivation. ‘The native loom is a very lengaged in the African trade, the missionaries 
censure and odium by the lamentable termina- primitive concern, but the nutive cotton is ex-lon the cvuast, and the officers of the squadron, 
tion of the Niger expedition, appear to have cellent, and the native dresses are often very |The merchants do not appear anxious to give 
abandoned all active efforts for its amelivration handsome. The African indigo is said toresistius much information; the missionaries are oc- 
in despair. jthe action of Jight and acids better than any casionally suspected of giving us a little too 
Large fortunes have unquestionably beensother. ‘The native cotton dresses are much | much ; and, we fear, that obtained from the 
made in the African trade, by some few met- thicker and better than ours, and theirdyes far naval officers is not always very accurate. The 
chants; antl, as might be expected, the per- brighter and more enduring; but this may beinatives with whom they come in contact, are 
centage of profits is often enormous. But itis owing to the much greater quantity of indigo chiefly the barbarous trbes scattered along the 
atrade which is almost necessarily teonopolized used. ‘The scene round an African viilage,|coast, or the slaves brought down fiom the in- 
by avery few. It must be conducted by per- though primitive and rude, does not want in-|terior. Neither are average specimens of the 
sons intimately acquainted with it. Even in‘terest. In one direction are large earthen ves-|gatives of Africa. 
sending out assoriments of goods from England, sels of indigo, in which women are dyeing their) We cannet profess—who can doso?—a very 
the taste of the particular localiy for which dresses. In another, groups cf girls are draw-) accurate or extended knowledge of Africa ; but 
they are intended must be understood and suit- ing wa er from the well; and, as they beartheir! we have, ourselves, been some six hundred 
ed. ‘The lady on on» part of the coast de-pises pitchers poised upon the head, the scene only | miles into the interior : we have resided for years 
the beads or bafis which are prized by her ebon requires to be viewed through the trees, fromjin the country: we have come in contact with 
sister on another. Fiequentty tibes within aja litle distance, to be very graceful and chee ansioes from almost every part of Africa, fre- 
short distance of each other, completely diler: ing. Here the smith plies tus trade, with his ‘quently immediately on their arrival from their 
in their ideas of the becoming. We have found’ bellows of goat skin ; there the worker in leath= native countries, and before they could have 
our canister powder disdainfully rejected by ¢ ler is surrounded by an idle and admiring crowd. been in the slightest degree influenced by Euro- 
native sportsman, who has been most thankful, Slaves are l-aving with articles to be bartered! pean customs or habits. We now. write with 
if not yrateful, for a little of the coarse powder in some other village, or seld to the trades-'the advantage of consulting the opinions and 
imported by the merchants. The hue of the people of our merchants. Stalwart fellows, ' judgment of other persons iutimately and prac- 
amber, and the exact fashion of a bead, have |*iron-jointed, supple-sinewed,”” march about tically acquainted with it. We remember, on 
to be considered and suited to the respective full-armed, and display th: mselves to admiring} returning to England, being in the commitiee- 
tastes. Again, the climate is so unhealthy, ‘eyes. The silk cotton tree throws its mighty | room on the squadron questivn in 1848; a naval 
that merchants at home can procure suitable shade; the palm tree rears its graceful crest;! officer was being examined ; he was asked re- 
persons, as their agents and empioyés, only atithe air coms Jaden with the perfume of the specting the condition of the natives in the in- 
very great expense ; whilst few or no persons orange blossom; and when evening begins to|terior; he replied—*“Oh, savages perfect sav- 
of sufficient means to carry on an extensive close in, and the cool air at ‘ength fans the hot ages! The people along the coust have be- 
trade, will be induced, by any prospect of profits,!and weary head, one can feel that the scene come a little civilised by coming in contact 
to risk their own lives in such a climate. Even!really is very lovely. {with us, but those in the interior are perfectly 
the skippers and Suilors trading to the coast,! ‘The natives buy our bafis—the trade term savage; | have seen hundreds of them taken 
are too often such as could not obtain ewploy- for the pieces of cotton of which their dresses'by my own vessel from slavers.”” We fear the 
ment in any other part of the world; and the /are made—only becanse their own bafis or gallant officer did notknow much more of Afri- 
risks occasioned by their vices or incapacity, ur pangs, although much stronger and greatly ‘ca than he-was able to learn from. the deck of 
added to the unavoidably hazardous nature of preferted by them, are vastly dearer. The na-.his vessel. But his evidence appeared to suit 
the trade, deter ali, save a very few merchants, uve workmanship in iron is very rude, yetsome the preconceived opinions of some members of 
from embarking in it. jof their agricultural implements appear to be the committee, and was met with a gentle ap- 
In spite of all drawbacks, however, the Afri-jadmirably suited for their purpose. The na-! proving sinile ;—a kind of “Oh, of course,” 
can trade is steadily increasing ; and the artcles jive workmanship in gold is not merely curious, |look. 
chiefly imported from Africa are such as must) but often really beautiful. Whilst, therefore,| ‘Ihe chief classes from which slaves are ob- 
be in constant demand in England, and as can)it must be admitted that the Africans are very |tained are, prisoners taken in war, the more 
be supplied in virtually unlunited quantities low in the scale of civilization, it seems a misuse | powerful nations usually attacking the weaker 
from Africa, Our two greatest commercial of terms to call a people, With even such artsas and more suvage tribes; criminals of certain 
authorities informed us some years since, that) we have described, savages, lclasses, de Ltors—seldom, however, if ever, sold 
the African trade was about £100,000 a year;} Few people in England ever trouble them into foreign slavery ; and, of course, the off- 
and that it was not likely to increase, They {selves to think about Africa at all; even when'spring of all slaves. Not only is the debtor 
assigned, usa reason for their opinion, that alfor a moment excited by an Exeter Hall meet- liable to be seized, but if he cannot be taken, 
savage people, living in a climate Where cloth-|ing, OF a protectionist specch for the sugar co- any of his family may be; and amongst some 


ness, not so well adapted for our columns as we 


prefer giving it entire. 
From the Weetminster Review. 
A blue at home 
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tribes or nations it is the law, that if adebt be!swanthy than black ; their hair is not wooly; being one of the Editors, and have been ap- 
due to any member of the tribe by a member the figure is tall and slight, and the features plied to as such, for information. You are 
of any other tribe, any person of the debtor’s!are often handsome, and approach the Euro- aware this has been an error, but this gave me 
nation or tribe may be seized as a slave until pean. They are commonly divided into the no concern so long asthe principles advocated 
the debt is paid. warlike Foulahs and the agricultural Fuoolahs. were such as I generally united with, In your 

The laws respecting debts throughout all the|The agricultural Foolahs are the great herds- editorial of Ist mo. 10th, the epithets of “folly 
African nations are exceedingly strict: they|men of Africa. ‘They wander with their flocks and impiety” are charged against what is said 
may be, and are, very cruel and rude; but they |and herds from one country or district to avoth- to be the declaration of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
still prove the existence of that stage of civili-\er, renting the right of pasturage (rom the chiefs.'ety of the year 1833, Of that association I 
zatiun in which men feel that property must be| They also form Foolah settle ments or villages know but litle, neither am I called to defend 
protected in the most summary manner, Somejin different countries, renting the lands, ‘They it; but with the hasty charge of “folly and im. 
months since we travelled through some hun-|generally build their villages with a long open piety,’ Jdo not unite. In that declaration I 
dred miles of country with a friend of ours, a street, without mnch external defence of any find their “principles forbid the doing of evil 
merchant at the Gambia. Wefound his prop-‘kind, contrary to the usual system in Africa, that good may come,” and that they “reject — 
erty and that of other merchants seattered over‘ which is to huddle the houses closely together, and entreat the oppressed to reject the use of 
a vast extent of country, in the care of native in order to place round them an external wall ull carnal weapons for delivery tro: bondage, 
traders. Goods, as cotton cloths, guns, pow-or stockade. ‘The Africans build under the relying solely upon those which are spiritual 
der, amber, &c., which would be of immense same necessity we all did, some few centuries and mighty through God to the pulling down 
value tothe natives, were stored in wicker huts. back, that of guarding aguinst attack. of strong hoids.”  ‘Tbese opinions and princi- 
There was nothing to prevent their being plun-| The Foolahs say that their father was a white ples are in my judgment neither “foolish nor 
dered at any moment, and yet any act of vio- man, and that a Foolah never can be made a impious,” and when they avow their “mea- 
lence or robbery is exceedingly rare. The na-jslave. A friend of ours, on his first penetra-|surcs shall be only such as the opposi:ion of 
tive merchants ure generally able to travel ting into the interior, when at Nowly, about, moral purity to moral corruption, the destruc- 
amongst tribes at war with each other without 400 miles froim our settlement of Bathurst, was tion of error by the potency of truth, the over- 
being molested ; and a native wealthy merchant'accosted by as he supposed a very black gen-throw of prejudice by the power of love, and 
is held in the hishest honor and is more influ-/tieman, who shook hin by the hand, and ad-:the abolition of slavery by the spirit of repent- 
ential than most of the kings or chiefs. Cer-jdressed him, evidently in the most polite and ance,’’ I cannot but feel that, to me, these are 
tain tribes devote themselves almost entirely 'amiable manner. ‘The interpreter explained fervent truths, and not to be classed with “folly 
to commercial pursuits, and act as the Jews of that this Foulah gentleman was expressing his and impiety.” Neither doJ believe that “the 
Central and Westers Afriea. We have not,;pleasure at niceting his brother white man at right of every husband to his own wife, and 
however, been able to ascertain that it ever|such a distance from hothe. levery wife to her own husband, or of parents to 
was the fashion to torture them, or that it is} Were their color only white, instead of black,'their offspring, to be reared and nurtured in 
now the fashion to insult. there would be few prettier sights in the world the admonition of the Lord,’’ are such senti- 

Ourreaders are no doubt aware that mostofthe |than a Foolah village on the occasion of a fes-' ments as John Woolman or Anthony Benezet 
powerful or infiuentia! nations of Africa are Mo: |tival. And, even as it is, only let a little dis-) would not have assented to, 
hammedan, who cannot consistently hold Mo-/tance lend enchantment to the view, and it be-| T'o me, these are truths; not because the 
hammedans as slaves, much less sell them into/comes so. ‘I'he glorious tropical vegetation,' Anti-Slavery Society have published them, but 
foreign slavery. Most of the more powerful/the stately palms in groups, the lowing herds because they have been recognized by the 
tribes boast that none of their nation can be/of oxen, the tall and graceful figures of the men, ‘religious Society of Friends, as the results of 
made slaves. ‘The Loast is of course only true the groups of young girls with wild flowers in’ their christian testimonies, and because my best 
as a general rule. itheir hair, the loose cotton dresses which all judgment is united to them. 

The principal tribes at the Gambia are the wear—so much more effective than any Euro-! | My feelings lead me from all political asso- 
Jcliffes, the Mandingoes, and the Foolals, or pean dresses can be—form ever varying and ciations; yet I cannot but feel a desire that even 
Felatahs. The Jolities are a handsome and in-|very beautiful pictures. these may more fully be brought tounderstand 
tell gent race. They make very good masons,| No people are, however, perfect, and we the operation of such principles, and be thus 
carpenters, &e. ‘he Mandinyoes are fine,;must confess that our Foolah friends, instead) led toa greater purity of practice. 
athletic fellows, Lut Dr. Pritchard is in errorin|of being content, with the excellent Corin, to! 1 fully unite with the recommendation of 
stating that they are an agricultural and indus-)|**gct their living by the copuiation of. cattle,”’}our Representative Committee to Friends, to 
trious people. On the contrary, though not are rather addicted to lifting the cattle of their abstain from all assistance in aid of the Fugi- 
Without good qualities, they are fond of war,|neighbours. itive Slave Act, and if called to suffer for such 
and idle. Their lauds are, for the most part,| (To be eoutinued.) seer to endeavour to do so in the spirit of 
rented from them by the Fuolalis, to feed their, sp 7p. i1@°’ IX TETTLLOPENOCEL p |meekness; but Lam yet to learn in what wa 
flocks and herds ; aad by the Saru-Wooilies|/ #1 BN DSTINTEL Ll G ENCE R *|that law is to be daa as one which can —— 
and other neighboring tribes, to grow ground] pHILADELPHIA FIRST MONTH 17, 1852, |fcf us.” So far from its being a law of pro- 
nuts, in which is the staple trade of the colony. |=— -—--==== = === 2 = === ‘tection, I consider it, and all other laws founded 
There is here a sufficiently complex state off [~ The Publisher, Wa. D. Parrisu, would on the same principles, as anti-christian, and 
society ; master and slave; property protected|remind the subscribers to the Intelligencer of that we are bound to impeach them by all 
by stringent laws; property entrusted, to Bl ihe importance of punctuality int the payment /7#stian means, as beivg productive of wrong, 


large amount, first to the native trader, and by| a ailiaaioil The e f publish istrife and bloodshed among the family of man- 
him to the cultivator of the ground, who pays;® ‘Bef subscriptions. 2 he expense of publish pi 4, 

for it, in the course of some mouths, in produce; Mg Tests exclusively upon him, and unlesssub-| J] may have misunderstood that editorial ; if 
lands let out to tenants, and rents-in-kind duly scriptions are promptly paid, the advances of'so I shall be gratified to be set right. 


paid. money required for its maintenance is some-) Ist mo. 12, 1852, Geo. M. Justice. 
lhe Felatahs, or Foolahs, are one of the most! i mes burdensome. Bills will be sent to those 
interesting people in Africa, ‘They have gradu-|. 
ally spread over a great part of the country.;'9 4frears. a — . 
Proceeding sometimes by direct attack ; at} Amy communications pertaining to the edi-, sia eal Parag 
other times gradually entering with their flocks torial department may be sent to him post paid, So will not Warrant, and which me 
and herds, and renting the lands until they have\anq will be handed over to the Editors. j|know are very different from our intent in 
found themselves sufficiently strong to seize ‘penning them. The idea of folly and impiety 
the country. They have established several} _ Te the Eddtore of Friends’ Intelligeneers | deduced from the resolutions then introduced, 
independent kingdoms. Thechiefseatoftheir, Some years since, my name appeared, among} Shania : 7 
power is at Sackatoo, on the Niger, which was others, to a recommendation of the Intelligen-|“' 2PP'Y only to the assumption of Divine 
visited by Colonel Denham and Captain Clap-'cer addressed to our religious society for its authority in their demands made upon the 
perton ; aud where poor Clappterion died on his patronage in support of the paper. Tai aware nation for instant emancipation, and that all 
second visit. They have gradually spread to that that recommendation may not have pro-\iragie in human beings shall be resarded 20 
the Giambia and the Senegal, duced muck benetit to those engaged in edi-| . ms ae ve | 
They have apparently a large intermixture ‘ting it; but I find from that or other causes, 1 P'Aacy: With the principles set forth in _ 
of Arabic blood: their color is rather deeply have by some been considered responsible, as preamble thereto containing the declaration 











In the foregoing letter, we think our es- 
teemed friend has drawn conclusions which 
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‘ one is as opposed to the spirit and profes-' prospect, which a cloeet connection confirmed, himself and his colleagues he craves, 
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from which he quotes, we can have no con- ‘wai, Sensing uncertainly and unevenly,'an alarm when insidious approaches may 
troversy. They are undoubtedly the true ‘and with far different force upon the tone and threaten her prosperity, he will, in all human 
basis for the conduct of every reformation. ‘quality of the journal, should have imparted probability, devote whatever energies he can 
The concluding part of our article states, a considerable diversity of sentiment and command to the service before him. But he 
that “ we cannot permit our feelings to carry, ‘aim to the~articles published at diflerent; ‘will act no longer in the capac} ity of Editor 
us so far as to impeach the laws which pro-|stages of itshistory. Yet with all its change, or collaborator for this journal, than while 
tect us, or the conduct of those officers by of administration, if such a phrase be allow-'elearly convinced that the best interests of the 
whom they have been enforced.” In speak able, we believe its leading objects have never Society of Friends, andthe spread of its right- 
ing thus we had no special reference to the, jbeen lost sight of. Some of the original as- cous prince iplesare identified with and promot- 
Fugitive Slave act, but the laws in general, sociation under whose auspices it was started, ed by its influence: No considerations of ex- 
both statutory and judicially expounded, have watched over it with assiduous care, '‘pediency, either on his own account or that 
which constitute the safeguard of the citi- ‘and although oppressed at times with the of the paper itself, vill induce him to co-op- 
zen. Asone of the resolutions in question burthen, have faithfully labored to preserve erate in measures which may lower the stand- 
denounces the supposed “ efforts to revive in'it in the spirit and with the character it ard of Truth, or tend to weakness in the sup- 
this country the obsolete and infan.ous doc- ought ever to maintain. \port of the christian testimonies we profess. 
trine of constructive treason,” it might per-| The individual who for rather more than a! He is, nevertheless, profoundly impressed 
haps be more correctly inferred that we ab- year past has, with a few exceptions, furnish-;with the conviction that he can bring but 
stain from the imputation of corrupt motives. ed the editorial remarks, was not previously | little, except devotion, to the task he has under- 
to the ministers of the law, and from the'other than a very infrequent contributor. The taken—that he nents all the charity, the 
discussion of political questions that lie at field of usefulness seemed then to open more,counsel, and the assistance which feeling 
the foundation of civil government. The fully, and his feelings became enlisted in the hearts and abler heads. can contribute. For 
there- 
sion of this paper, as the other is foreign to of an arduous duty required at }is hands. He fore, the sympathy and aid of Friends, to make 
the objects for which it has been instituted. jhas gradually been drawn into the very labo-|the Intelligencer amore useful and instructive 
It may be as convenient an opportunity as| rious and responsible position of Editor, andjperiodical, a sound exponent of Gospel prin- 
we shall probably find, to offer some expla-| while de facto fulfilling its requirements, is;ciples, and an efficient instrument for the 
nation to our readers of the position we oc- aware that the circumstances of the case will promulgation of Truth, both within and with- 
cupy, and the value we attach to our editori-/ scarcely Warrant an assumption of the title.,out the pale of the Society. 
a] disquisitions. Most periodicals have been The direction of the paper is with the associa- 'elance over its pages, he can hardly fail to 
started and are conducted upon pecuniary ‘tion purporting to edit it, But it must not be, make due allowance, for the imperfection and 
considerations, undcr a direction intimately | supposed that every sentiment advanced cither|oceasional obscurity of the Editor’s observa- 
connected and identified with their success.'is or can be submitted to an associationjtions. They are the production of intervals 
Such, however, has not been the case in the! for decision and approval. The exigencies of snatched from the duties of life, which are as 
present instance. The Intelligencer origin- its conduct absolutely demand, that confidence | compulsory on him as his readers. If there- 
ated with a few Friends, who were desirous shall be reposed in him who for the time un- fore any one of these shall at any time stuinble 
that a vehicle might be afforded for the dert: akes the labor of furnishing the matter,at remarks he may offer, let the responsibility 
spread of useful information among our mem- requisite for its proper standing and success. 'be charged to him alone, with this assurance, 
bers, and for the promotion of the principles There is nevertheless a propriety in the use that for every friendly effort to assist and 
of truth as way might open. They were of the plural pronoun by the writer of edito-! guide his’ labors, he will always feel thankful. 
sensible that a want had long existed, of arial observations. He speaks forhis colleagues. |He is bound up with his brethren in united 
paper which would serve the double pur-| Were it not so, and were the circumstances concern for the prosperity of Truth, and can- 
pose of arcpository for valuable matter as such as to identify the person who now writes, /not, while truc to his trust, do other than re- 
occasion might produce it, and for the edifi-'singly as Editor, he would, on no account,/ccive their counsel with the most respectful 
cation of the families of Friends, by furnish- sanction by his practice the silly custom. of deference. 
ing them regularly with suitable literary ali- speaking in the inflated style of the editorial 
ment. The patronage hitherto affurded has, fraternity. He could have no objection, under 
as we are informed, only sufficed to pay the “any arrangement, to the responsibility incur- 
absolute expenses of the undertaking, with-| red by the additional publication of his name. 
out leaving a sufficient surplus to secure the| But as the connection is regarded by him as 


undivided superintendence of a capable editor.! incidental, and perhaps temporary, there is no ao 
the capture and custody of fugitive slaves, has 
Were this practicable, it would doubtless be substantial reason for departing from the ac- . 1 - 
been vetoed by Governor Johnston. We ap- 
more in accordance with the prevalent cus- customed practice, hitherto, and he believes ' he dead 
; ) aoa pend his message, by which it will be seen that 
tom, to commit the management to such an properly, maintained. Se ae 
4 oheae tel a i Enlisted in thi “6 f his ti j he confines his objections wholly to constilution- 
f F s name as sp Snlis ‘ P 
one, and place his name as sponsor for its nlisted in this sacrifice of his time and] |) grounds. An attempt to pase it was alter- 
character at the head of its columns. But, labor from the engrossing cares of his own wards made, but failed to receive the vote of 
the labor of producing and selecting the vast ‘personal and domestic obligations, by the feel- ie thirds, required by law. Since thena simi- 
amount of matter presented throughout the! ing that he is engaged in the discharge of a lar bill has been introduced into both houses; 
eight years, now nearly completed, since the high and solemn duty, it isscarecly necessary | aud as the new Governor will come into office 
commencement of the enterprise, has fallen to say that his sole object is to advance the! on the 20th instant, the prospect for the continu- 
variously on those sufficiently concerned to cause of Truth and Righteousness. While}ance «cf the act of 1847 looks unpromising. 
make the necessary sacrifice of time and in the field of usefulness remains open, toassistas! Should there be legislation on the subject, we 
dustry. Under such circumstances, it can- a watchman upon the walls of Zion, to aid in} hope that the atiitude of Pennsylvania will not 
not be wondered at, that the reflex of many rebuilding her waste places, and to sound ibe lowered, in relation to this exciting but very 


If any one will 





The bill passed at the Jast session of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, ‘to repeal certain por- 
tions of the act of 1817 prohibiting the use of 
jher gaols, and the assistance of her officers, for 
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he desiové passetion. The cleetor then placed Years’ War it ptoducediminter § of Naples, e it a 
bin under the eye of Tschirnhaus, who was|theo as articles of luxury “regardless of ex-\Capo di Monte, in 1736. He often worked 
buwy in his laboratory with the labour of dis- - . “ht with bis own bends; and, at 


covering an eniversal medicine. While. The history of of pope held in Na he had a 
work alter the ‘s stone, then, Bott-' factories, after the aera that Sills ths Gude bastes cppodhe bi pe . 
cher made some eruc: which unexpectedly Messen, becomes a of workmen kid- note was sent to him of the sales made, 
turned owt with a rirong resemblance to the aapped by princes, or the names of the purchases; and it w 
not real porcelain, to another to betray. id with royal favour those 
colour. Bot worth recounting « whom he considered his good customers. 
i 


A correspondent of the New York Journal 
C w of Commerce, writing from ltaly, gives the fol- 
experiments on sand, which an old woman|lowing thrilling description of a few of the 
under an escort of cavalry, toa safer laboratory,| brought to his father's house. He satisfiéd his) horrors of the Inquisition :— 

in the for tress of Keonigsiein. Thence his|Prince, and established a manufactory with} “In Turin I met the American Consul of 
fellow-privoners planned an escape; but Bow-\four workmen, which was afterwards much|Rome, who had passed through the entire rev- 
cher prudently revealed the plan and earned enlarged, olution in the city of Rome, and who was pres- 
for himself more trust in future. In 1707 he, French porcelain was first made at St, Cloud,| ent when the doors and dungeons of the Inqui- 
came back from Dresden, where he and|but perfected at Sdvres. Here, too, the dis-|sition were opened by the decree of. the ‘I'ri- 
Techirnhaus had a house and laberatory built/covery of the necessary earth was the improve-| umvirs, its prisoners released, and the building 
for them. They laboured indefatigably,some-|ment of an accident, The wife of a poor/converted into an asylum forthe poor. It was 
times sitting atthe furnace day and night for|surgeon, with an economic eye, observed in a| interesting to hear from the lips of an intelligent 
half a week together. Tschirnhaus died next)ravine near her town a white, unctuous earth,/eyewitness the most ample confirmation of the 
ear; but Boucher persevered alone. At) which she thought would make a substitute for| published statements relative to the condition 
eaath he had so far succeeded, that Augustus|soap in washing. She asked her husband/and appearance of this iniquitous establishment. 
established the great manufactory at Meissen|what he thought. The poor surgeon showed|The Holy Inquisition of Rome is situated near 
of which, in 1710, he appointed Bottcher the) it to his druggist. The druggist knew there|the Porta Cavalligeri, and under the very sha- 
director. In 1715 he succeeded in the manu-|was a great search for porcelain earth, and|dow of the sublime dome of St. Peter’s Cath- 
facture of a real fine porcelain, and survived|suspected enough to forward a specimen of/edral, and is capable, in case of emergency, of 
the discovery but four years, dying at thirty-|this to the chemist Macquer. ‘The result was|accommodating three thousand prisoners. The 
seven, a victim to intemperance. the establishment of that hard porcelain manu-) Consul was particularly struck with the impos- 
The manufacture of good porcelain required|facture at Sevres, which has placed France|ing dimensions of the ‘Chamber of Archives,’ 
the discovery of a fit sort of porcelain clay;\in the highest rank among nations in this) filled with voluminous documents, records, and 
and this had been made by chance, in an odd|department of the arts. Nobody thought of|papers, Here were piled all the- proceedings 
manner. John Schnorr, a wealthyiron-master,|the woman from whose poverty this wealth/ and decisions of the Holy Office from the very 
riding near Clue, fonnd that his horse's feet| had sprang, and whose dread of the expense] birth of the Inquisition, including the corre- 
were sticking in a soft white earth; and hisjof soap out the quarries of St, Yrieix.|spondence with its collateral branches in both 
attention being thus directed to this white earth,| Poor Madame Darnen was alive in 1825, and| hemispheres: Upon the third floor, over a 
it oceurred to him that it would make a first-rate| very destitute, when she applied to Brongniart,|certain door, was an inecription to this effect 
substitute for flour, as hair-powder, To that|then Director of the Sevres factory, for aid) —*Speak to the first Inquisitor.’ Over another 
use he turned it, therefore, with much profit/enough to carry her, on foot, to her old town) —*Nobody enters this chamber, except on pain 
to himself, under the name of “ Schnorr’s white|of St Yrieix. Brongniart represented, then,| of excommunication.’ They might as well have 
earth,” Bottcher was among those who used/her situation to the king, and she obtained a placed over that door the.well remembered in- 
it; and, observing its earthy nature, tested it,| pension, scription of Dante over the gates of Tartarns— 
and found to his great joy, that this was just} Porcelain used to be called in England|+ Abandon hope, all ye whoenter here.’ That 
the thing he wanted to perfect his porcelain.|* Gomroon-ware ;” for the first trade of the|Chamber was the solemn Hall of Judgment, or 
The Elector then caused the earth to be taken|English East India Company, not being with} Doom room, where the fates of thousands have 
to the factory in sealed barrels, under condi-|lndia and China direct, was from an establisi-|been sealed in death. Over a door direcily 
tions of the utmost secrecy, . The manufactory| ment formed atthe Port of Gompron, opposite| opposite, another inscription read—‘Speak to 
at Meissen now became a fortress; the port-|to Ormus, in the Persian Gulf. The first/the second Inquisitor.’. Upon opening the se- 
cullig was down day and night. Every work-|Gomroon-ware made at Chelsea is said to have|cond door of that department a tra uy du was 
man was sworn to secrecy ; thesuperior officers| been much inferior to the contemporary porce-| exposed, from which the condemned, after they 
were sworn every month. “ Dumb till Death” |lain (that itself very imperfect) of St. Cloud ;/left the Hall of Jadgment, stepped from time 

was inscribed, in large letters, within all the|—~* Though,” says Dr. Maitin Lester, * our| into eternity. ' 
workshops, and imprisonment for life the|men were better masters of tho art of painting| + The well or pit beneath had been built in 
penaly denounced against all tale-bearing.|than the Chinese.” George the Second,|the ordinary cylindrical form, and was at least 
he king himself took oath of secrecy concern-| following the fashion of the German Princes,|80 feet deep, and so ingeniously provided with 
ing all that he might see whenever he visited|threw new life into the eswablishment at Chel-| projecting knives and cutlasses, that the bodies 
the factory, For there was in trade the age|sea, introducing foreign workmen, Chelsea|of the victims must have been dreadfully man- 
of Mysteries before the age of Patenis, produced for a short time great results; but,|gled in the descent. At the bottom of this 
Even before Boutcher’s death, however, one|on the death of its patron, it could not sutvive|abyss, quantities of hair and beds of moulder- 
of the foremen escaped io Vienna, and from|the jealousies harboured against foreign work-|ing bonesremained. Not only at the bottom 
Vienna the secret spread over Germany; so|men,.&c., and the estabiishment, finally co-| of the pit, but also.in several of the lower cham- 
that rival establishments soon came to be set|alesced into,.the porcelain works at Derby.| bers of the building, were found human bones. 
on foot. The factory at Meissen was worked) No traces of the Chelsea factory remain, Dr,|I[n some places they appear to have been mot- 
with great profit, on, the king’s account, and| Johnson at one Lime was allowed \o work there,|1ared into the walls. The usual_iftroments 
other factories afterward established, during|for he had a notion that he could imprevelof torture in such establishments were likewise 
the last century, were’ worked very much in|the manufacture, “He was-eccordi ye ac-| manifest. The Consul presented me with @ 
the same way, under royal auspices. In 1790|customed to go down with his housekeeper|bone which he brought with himasa memorial 
the Dresden factory was worked at,a loss; but|twice a week, and stayed the whole day, she|of his visit.. The Pope fled from Rome on the 
Wedgwood, who then visited it, was so assured|carrying a basket of provisions with her.|24thof November, 1848, The Roman Reput- 
_ Of its capabilities. that he offered to rent it at) The doctor's pots all tumbled to picces in the|Jic was proclaimed on the 11th of February, 
three thousand a year, His offer was declined,|baking. Coeval with the Chelsea china, was 1849.and immediately declared the abolishment 
and the loss continued, till the king got tired,|the porcelain made at Stratford-le-Bow. _  . |of the. Holy Inquisition, and by ereneyrsen? 
d turned over the establishmentto the finance| We must end gur talk with one more anec- charged the Triumyirate with the duty of erect- 
tyment, It now yields a small profit by the|dote, and that is one relating to the First ésiab-|ing a Jofiy column to commemorate the ort 
iductionofinferior goods. Belore the Seven| lishment of a porcelain manufactory ift Italy.|throw of one of the greatest evils that ever dark- 
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the face'of the earth, But the. cones of|ing iawn wecessary,.and where {vod ean be pre-llonien & Niger expedition, oF a debate ow the 
Soredts chanen On the -tst of July, 1849, cured wi’. litle or no exertion, will not exer expense of the squadron. Were it not for this 
the a brief existence, |themsely ss to procure imparted ariicles which lavier question, which rather fee appeals 
capitulated to the French, and in May, 1860, 9 Bet wey, a Bye wee to the national oris to do #0, 
Pius 


fier an exile of one year and si opinions have arisen from completely we doubt il we now-a-days, hear of West 
menths, returned to bie capital, recoribed the cous ideas of the social ebndition of the | Africa at all. 


Triumvirate, and re-established the Inquisition |Aftican nations generally, and of the degree of) We fear that Afreia must for a long time re- 
in all its former power.” civilization (low as it is) which they have at-/main terra é to good folk at home. 
nao tained. They cannot justly be tded as|The most determined tourist avoids the Great 

Although some portions of the following ar-|savages. The greater number of the nations/Desert. All serious attempts to cross it have 
ticle are written in a strain of levity and coarse- throughout Africa have fixed habitations; de-jhitherto, with a single exception, ended in dis- 
ladapted f, fences round their towns ; cultivate their lands;/appoiniment or destruction. We trust thet the 

ness, not so well adapted for our columns as We) , 245 couon dresses of theit own manufacture, |attempt now being made will prove more suc- 
should desire, yet as it appears to be the fresh dyed with native dyes ; and work in gold and|cessfal. Even in this roaming age, no com- 
and truthful picture of an eye witness, taken on 9 ~— - that their een gener- — — Mr. a “ys or inducement 1 
: : ally enly mud hats, not mue t than some y's succeeded in procuring a guide- 

aay ea, ; ae Sent wae AAT itish cabins, though certainly cleaner; that the}book 10 Timbuctoo. Although Moore's idea 
P From the Westminster Review, |@@lemees round their towns are only stockades|appears to be now fully realized, and we have. 


d walls twelve feet high and t 
Sir’ H. Huntley's Seven, Years! Service on the|or twee tect’ chick, cely aufiviene ta dutewa A blue at home 


R 


c thick, only sufficient to defend Among the blacks of Carolina, 
Slave Coast, Western Africa, 2 vols, small|them: against the sigtberine: tribes ; that And dyin to the. Eastward see 
Svo, Newby. though the land immediately round their towns art . ee ie tas 
We believe that very little interest is at pres-\are often cultivated -with considerable care, yet nd tenet: eee ee 


ent taken about Western Africa. All parties|that in most places there are 100 acres uncul-|yet we fear that We shall in vain look for “Loiter- 
who have concerned themselves about it, have|tivated forevery acre that is cultivated. The ings ‘amongst the Ashantees” or “the City of 
been successively disappointed. The religious|beneficial effects of trade are, however, now|the Sultan of Bornow.” | 
and philanthropic party, not merely dishearten-| perceived forshundreds of miles round our set-} The only persons from'whom we can expect 
ed by the failure of so many efforts, but con-|tlements, large tracts of land being brought un-|io derive much ifformation, are the merchants 
scious that they incurred a vast deal of publicjder cultivation. ‘The native loom is a verylengayed in the African trade, the missionaries 
censure and odium by the lamentable termina-| primitive concern, ‘but the native cotton is ex-/on the coast, and the officers of the squadron. 
tion of the Niger expedition, appear to have|cellent, gnd the native dresses are often very|The merchants do not appear anxious to give 
abandoned all active efforts for its amelioration| handsome. ‘The African indigo is said toresist| us much information} the missionaries are oc- 
in despair. 1 the actiom of light and acids beter than any |tasionally suspected of giving us a little too 
Latge fortunes have unquestionably been|other. Phe native cotton dresses ate much}inuch; ‘and, we fear, that obtained from the 
made in the African trade, by some few mer-|thicker and better than ours, and their dyes far|maval officers is notalways very accurate. The 
chants ; and,.as might be expected, the per-| brighter and more enduring; but this may be/natives with whom ’they come in contact, are 
centage of profits is often enormous. . Bug it isjoWing to the much grefter quantity of indigo|chiefly the barbarous tribes scattered along the 
atrade which is almost necessarily ‘rologae used. The scene round an Aftican village, |coast, or the slaves brought down from the in- 
by avery few. It must be cond Pper-|though primitive and tude, does not want in-jterior. ‘Neither are average specimens of the 
sons intimately acquainted with it. Even in}terest.- tyes direction are large earthen ves-|natives df Africa. i} 
sending out assortments of goods from England, |sels of indigo, in which women ate dyeing their] We cannot profess—who can doso?—a very 
the taste of the particular locality for which}dresses.. In anovher, groups of girls wre draw-|accurate or extetided knowledge of Africa ; but 
they are intended must be understood andsuit-|ing waver from the well; and, as they bear their|w¢ have, ourselvés, been some ‘six hundred 
ed. The lady on one part of the coast despises| pitchers poised upon the head, the scene only | miles into the interior: we have resided for years 
the beads or bafis which are prized by her eban}requires to be viewed through the trees, {rom|in thé country: we have come in Contact with 
sister on another. Frequently tribes within aja litle distance, to be very graceful and charm-/natives from almost every part of Africa, fre- 
short distance of each other, completely differjing. Her® the smith plies his trade, with his|quently immediately on their atrival from their 
in their ideas of the becoming. We have found bellows of goat skin ; there the worker in leath-|native countries, and before they could have 
our canister powder disdainfully rejected by ajer is surrounded by an idle and admiring crowd. | been inthe slightest degree influenced by Euro- 
native sporisman, who-has beea most thank(ul,|Slaves are leaving with articles to be bartered| pean customs or habits. We now write with 
if not grateful, for a little of the coarse powder|in some other village, or sold to the trades-|the advantage of consulting the opinions and 
imported by the merchants. The hue of the|pedple of our merchants. Stalwart fellows, |judgment of other persons intimately and prac- 
amber, and the exact fashion of a bead, have|-iron-jointed, supple-sinewed,” march about)tically acquainted with it. We remember, on 
to be considered and suited to the respective |full-armed, and display themselves to admiring| returning to England, being in the committee- 
tastes. Again, the climate isso unhealthy,|eyes. The silk cotion tree throws its mighty |room on the squadron question ih 1848 ; a naval 
that merchants at home can procure suitable|shade ; the palm tree rears its graceful crest ;|offi¢er was being examined ; ‘he was ‘asked re- 
persons, as their agents and employés, only at\the air comes laden with the perfume of the/specting the condition of the natives in the in- 
Very great expense ; whilst few.or no persons|orange blossom; and.when evening begins to|terior; he replied—*Oh, savages petfect say- 
of sufficient means to carry on, an extensive|close in, and the cool air at length fans the hot/ages? © THe people along the coast have be- 
trade, will be induced, by any prospect of profits,)and weary head, one can feel that the scene|come 4 little civilised by ‘coming in contact 
to risk their own lives in sucha climate. Even)réalty is very lovely. with us, but those in’the interior are perfectly 
the skippers and sailors trading to the cbast,| ‘The natives buy our bafts—the trade term|savage ; I have seen hundreds: of them taken 
are too often such as could not, obtain employ-|for the pieces of cotton of which their dresses|by my own vessel from slavers.” We fear the 
ment in any other part of the world; and the/are made—only becanse their own bafis or|gallant officer @id riot know much more of Afri- 
risks occasioned by their vices or incapacity,|or pangs, although much stronger and greatly|ea than he was able to learn from: the deck of 
added to the unavoidably hazardous nature.of| preferred by them, are vastly dearer. The na-jhis vessel. But his ¢vidence ajipeared! ‘to suit 
the trade, deter ali, save a very few merchants,|tive workmanship in iron is very tude,.yet some |the preconceived opinions of some-metibers of 
from embarking in it. me of their, agricultural implements appear to be |the committee, and was met with a gentle ap- 
Io spite of all drawbacks, however, the Afri-|admirably suited for their purpose. - The na- roving smile ;—a kind of “Ob, course,” 
Can trade is steadily increasing ; and the articles |tive workmanship in gold is not merely curious, look. ; ; guia 
chiefly imported from Africa are such as must|but often really beautiful. Whilst, therefore,| The ‘chief classes from which slaves are’ob- 
be in tonstant demand in England, and as cun|it musi be admitted that the Africans are very|tained ate, prisoners taken in war, thermore 
be supplied in virtually unlimited quantities! low in the seale of civilization, it seems a misuse powerful nations usually attacking the weaker 
from Africa. Oar two greatest commercial|of terins to calla people, with evewsuchartsas{and more ‘savage wibes; criminals ‘of certain 
authorities informed us some years since, that|we have described, savages: classes, debtors—seldom, however, ife 
the African trade was about £100,000 a year.;| Few people in England ever trouble them- into foreign’ slavery; and, Of courge 
and that it was not likely to increase. They selves to think, about) Africa atall; even when|spring of all slaves: Not onlypié the debtor 
assigned; asa reason for their opinion,. that ajfor-a moment excited by-an Exeter Hall meet-|liable to be seized, but if He canfiot be taken, 
‘savage people, living in a climate where cloth-|ing, or a protectionist speech for the sugar co-\any of his family may be; and amongst some 
‘ 
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trikes or nations it is the law, that ifa debt be|swarthy than. black ; their hair is not. wooly ;|being ane of the Editore,.and -bave .been ap- 
due to any member of the tribe by a member|the. figure is tall and slight, and the features)plied to..as sugh, for information. | You. are 
of any other tribe, any person of the debtor’s|are often handsome, and approach.the Euro-jaware this has been an error, but this gave.me 
nation or tribe may. be seized asa slave wntil|pean. They ate. commonly, divided, into .the|np-¢oncern so long asthe principles advocated 
the debt. is: paid: 9 on bioo ove warlike Foolabs.aad, the agricultural Foolahs.) were such as 1 generally united with, /In your 
The laws respecting debts throughout all the| The agricultural. Foolehs \are the great oe editorial, of 1st mo. 10th, theepithets of folly 
African. nations are. exceedingly strict: they|men of Africa, They wander-with their s}and impiety” are charged against. what is said 
may be, and are, very cruelandrude; but they{and herds from one country. ordistrict to anoth-|to be the declaration of the Anti-Slavery: Saci- 
still prove the,existence of thatstage of civili-jer, renting theright of pasturage from the chiefs./ety of the year 1833. Of that association [ 
zation in which men feel that property. must be|They also form Foolab settlements or villages|know but litle, neither am I, called:to,defend 
protected in the most summary manner. Some/in different countries, renting the lands, .Tbey it; but with the hasty charge of ‘folly and im- 
months since we travelled through some hun-jgenerally build their villages with a long open) piety,” I do not unite. In, that declaration [ 
dred miles of country with.a friend of ours,.a|street, without mnch exiernal defence of any |fod their “principles forbid the doing of evil 
merchant, at the Gambia., Wefound his prop-jkind, contrary :to, the. usual -system in Africa, that good may’ comes” and: that’ they “tejeét 
erty and that of other. merchauts scatterod over} which is:to. huddle the houses closely together, and entreat the oppressed. to reject’ the use of 
@ vast extent of country, in the care ofnativejin order to place’ round them an external wall)all carnal weapons for delivery from.bondage, 
traders. Goods, as cotton-cloths, guns, pow-jor stockade, The Africans buiid.under the|relying solely upon those. which are: spiritual 
der, amber, &c., which would be of immense|same necessity we all did, some few centuries|and mighty through God to the pulling down 
value tothe natives, were stored in wicker huts.} back, that of guarding against attack. of ‘strong holds.” These opinions and_princi- 
There was nothing to prevent their being plun-| . ‘The Foolahsisay that theinfather.was.a white|ples are in my judgment heither “foolish nor 
dered’ at any moment, and yet any act of vio-|man, and that, aFoolah never canbe made a/impious,” and when they avow their “imea- 
lence or robbery is exceedingly rare. The na-jslave. A friend of ours, on his first penetra. |sures shall be only such as thé opposition of 
tive merchants are’ generally able to travel/ting into the interior, when at Nowly, about|moral purity to moral corruption; the'destruc- 
amongst tribés at war with each other without|400 miles from our settlement of Bathurst, was|tion of error.by the potency of truth, the over- 
being molested ; and a native wealthy merchantjaccosted by as he supposed a very:black gen-}throw of prejudice by the power of love, and 
is held in the highest honor and is more influ-|tleman,, who shoek him by the hand, and ad-|the abolition of slavery by the spirit of repent- 
ential than most of the kings or chiefs. -Cer-jdressed him, - evidently inthe’ most polite and/ance,’’-[ cannot: but feel that, to me, these are 
tain tribes devote themselves almost entirely/amiable manner. The interpreter explained) fervent truths, and-not to be classed with “folly 
to commercial pursuits, and act as the Jews of|that this Foolah gentleman was expressing his}and impiety.” | Neither dol believe that “the 
Central and Western Africa, . We have not,|pleasure at meeting his brother white man atjright.of every: husband to his own wife, and 
however, been able to ascertain that it ever|such.a distance from. home. every wife to her own husband, or of parents to 
was the fashion to torture them, or that, it is} \. Were their color only white, instead of black,|their. offspring, to-be reared: and nuttured in 
now the fashion to insult. there would be few prettier sights inthe world|the admonition of the Lord,’’ are-sueh senti- 
Ourreadersare no doubt aware that mostof the |than a Foolah village on the occasion ofia fes-}ments asJohn Woolman or Anthony Benezet 
pow ersntae influential nations of Africa are Mo-|tival. . And, even as it.is, only.det a: little dis-; would not have aseented to. fb 9h 
ammedan, whocannot consistently hold Mo-|tance lend enchantment. tothe view, andit be-|| To me, thege are truths ;-not because the 
hammedans.as slaves, much less sell them into|comes so, The glorious tropical vegetation,| Anti-Slavery Society have published them, but 
foreign slavery... Most of the more powerful|the stately, palms.in'groups, the lowing herds|b they have been’ recognized by the 


tribes boast that. none of their nation can be/of oxen, the tall andigraceft.! figures:of the men,}religious. Society of Friends, as the results of 


made slaves. ‘The boast is of cousse only true|the groups of young girls with wild flowers. injtheir christian testimonies,and because my best 
asa general rule, their hair; the: loose cotton dresses which all)judgment:is united. to them. - 

The principal tribes at the Gambia are the} wear—so much more effective than any Eure-; | My feelings:tead mé from all political asso- 
Joliffes, the Mandingoes, and the Foolahs, orjpean dresses can. be—form ever varysng:and;ciations } yet cannot but'feela desire that even 
Felatahs. The Jolifles are a handsome and in-\very beautifal pictures. bey -- oq, ftbese:may more’ fully'be brought to understand 
telligent race. They make. very good masons,| . No people are, however, perfect, and wejthe, operation: of | such’ principles, ‘and be thu 
carpenters, &c. The Mandingoes are. fine,{must confess that our Foolab friends, instead} led to.a greater purity of practices” © | 
athletic fellows, but Dr. Pritchard is inerrorinjof being content, with the excellent Corin, to} 1 fully unite’ with the recomipendation Of 
stating that they are an agricultural and indus-|*get their living by the copulation of -cattle,”}our Representative Committee to Frietids, to 
trious people. On the contrary, though not|are rather addicted to lifting the cattle: of theirjabstain from all assistance’ in'wid of the Fugi- 
without’ good qualities, they are fond of war,|neighbours. 5. pey tive Slave Act, and if ‘called to: suffer for such 
and idle. Their oan are, for the most part, (To be continued.) ‘ om ‘to no, to do'so in the spirit of 
rented from them by the Foolahs, to feed their) Ss a tras par in? Pro PD jmeckness; bat Lam-yet'to: learn in what way 
flocks and herds ; aa by the Saru-Woollies FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. that law isito. beialeiaddd as ee “pro- 
and other neighboring tribes, togrow ground} PHILADELPHIA FIRST: MONTH 17;'1852,. }fechus."”: ‘So far from its ‘being ‘a law’ of pro- 
nuts, in which ia the staple trade of the colony. See tection, I consider it,and atl other laws founded 
There is here a sufficiently complex state of, §@~ The Publisher, Wu. D. Parnisy,wouldjon the same priteiples, as antichristian, and 

-Rosiety, 5 eonier and slave; property pyrvened remind the subscribers to thé Intelligencer of ae we ooo ito ps ~— by all 
y stringent laws; property entrusted, to a : Seaeitit stan means, as being-productivée of wrong, 
large amount, first to the moked trader, and by tas igen i ae, o] ry ‘ Wek strife andibloed seedeistag the fainily of man- 
him to the cultivator of the. ground, who pays} bir SUbeariptipaD, | fAS CERES OF RPMS dein ju sey <019 yun ed Dosw bern 
for it, in the course of some months, in produce; |!ng rests exclusively upon him, and uulesssub-),. | may have misunderstood that ‘editorial ; if 
lane let.out to tenants, and rents-in-kind duly |scriptions are promptly paid, the advances of|so I shall be gratified to be set right. ° 
aid, aS i money required for. its maintenance is some- st'mo, ‘12; 1852, ° to. M. Justice. 

The Felatahs, or Foolahs, are one of the most Gaika St tendbes » Bills ‘will be sent to those} ” Me spe ont Wo 2 a sl 
interesting people in Africa... They have gradu-|. 1 .| Inthe foregoing lettér, we think’ ‘our’ es- 
a anise es te - See a . Pinas Jnications pertaining, to the edi 
Proceeding. sometimes inect, attack ; at hy commubicati ertaining , & Or h-vit Al oats 5 0) z ; ‘ 
other times gradually a ing with their flocks |torial department may be sent to.him post paid, °°" remarks will not warrent,,.and which e 
and herds, and: renting the until they have|ang wilt be handed over tothe Editors,» |4nOW are. wery-different from.;our intent in 
‘found themselves sufficiently strong to seize Sieehandpanila) <Q Uibesaiettl {penning them, -The idea of folly and impiety 
-the country, ‘They have established several ; _ [To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. | deduced ftom the resolutions then introduced, 
independent kingdoms, .Thechiefseat oftheir} Some years since, my name appeared, among} . ii ante ) the, scamation.of divine 
power is at Sackatoo, on the Niger, which was jothers, to a recommendation of the Intelligen-}"" °PP'Y. only. to > assumption, he 
visited’. by Colonel Denham and Captain Clap-|cer addressed to our religious society for its|auchority .in: their: demands’ made upon t 
pores, 3and Ren ep een his | patronage in oer the paper. a aware| nation for instant emancipation, and that all 
second vipit, ey have gradu tojthat that recommendation may not have pro- re OB OOT DS ods nies asad 
the Gambia.and the Senegal Meee a; (dueedseneeidusahtes Sin engaged in edi- traffic’ in humatr beiage shall be regarded 


They have apparently a large intermixture|ting it; but I find from that or.other,causes, I piracy,. With the principles set forth in. the 
of Arabic Sonn ; 
3 


their color is rather deeply |have by some been considered responsible, as ;preamble thereto: containing : the -de¢lagation 


teemed'friend has drawn’ conclusions which , 
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which he-quotes, we can have no. con-|minds,. bearing: uncertainly and unevenly,|an.alarm when . insidious approaches. may 
. They ‘are undoubtedly the ‘true}and with far different foree'upon the tone and |threaten her prosperity, he will, in all human 
for the conduct of every teformation. quality of the journal, should have imparted |probability, devote whatever energies he can 
theconcluding part of our article states,/a considerable diversity of sentiment andjcommand to the: service before him, Bat ‘he 
swe cannot permit our feelings to carry|aim to the articles published : at different|will act no-longer im the’ capacity: of Editor 
far a8 to impeach the laws which pro- |stages of its'‘history, Yet with all its ‘change|or collaborator for this journal, than while 
us, OF the conduct of those officers by |of administration, if such 'a phtase be allow-|clearly convinced that the best interests of the 
ythey, have been enforced.” . In speak-|able, we believe its leading objects have never|Society of Friends, andthe spread of its right- 
thas we had no special reference to the}been lost.sight of.. Some of the origitial as-|eous principles are identified with dnd promot- 
jive’ Slave at, but the laws in’ general, sociation under whose auspices it was started, ed by its influence. No considerations df ex- 
h statutory and judicially expounded,|have watched over, it with assiduous care, |pediency, either on his own. agcount .ot that 
ch constitute the safeguard of the citi-,and although oppressed at times. with the/of the paper itself, will induce him to co-op- 
Asone of the resolutions in question) burthen, have faithfully labored to preserve |eraté ii’ tmeasutes which may lower the ‘stand- 
ces the supposed ‘efforts to Tevive in/it in’ the spirit and with. the ‘eharacter it ardof Truth, or tend to weakness in the sup- 
scountry the obsolete and infamous doc-/ought ever to maintain, - Ps port.of the christian testimonies we profess. 
f.eonstructive treason,” it might per-| The individual.who for rather more than a| He is, nevertheless, profoundly impressed 
teimore correctly inferred that we ab-|year past has, with a few exceptions, furnish-}with the: conviction ‘that he »can bring: but 
ftom the imputation of cortupt motives ed the editorial remarks, was not ‘previously |little, except devotion, to thé tisk he has under- 
he ministers of the law, and from the/other than a very infrequent contributor, The|taken—that he, needs all the charity, the 
ion of political questions that lie at/field of usefulness seemed then to open morejcounsel, and. the. assistance which; feeling 
foundation’ of civil government. The/fully, and his feelings became enlisted iu the hearts and°ablet heads can contribute. For 
isas opposed to the “spirit and profes-| prospect, which a closer connection confitmed, |himself and his colleagues he craves, thére- 
of this paper, as the other is foreign to|of an arduons duty required at his hands, .He|fore, the sympathy and aid of Friends, to make 
yhjects for-which, it has been instituted. |has gradually been drawn into the very labo- |the Intelligencer. amore usefuland instructive 
may be as convenient an oppertunity as/rious and responsible position of ‘Editor, and | periodical,’ sound exp’ nent of \Gospel prin- 
shall probably find, to offer some expla-|while de’ facto fulfilling its requirements, is|ciples, and an efficient’ instrument for the 
n to our readers of the position we oc-|aware that the circumstances of the case will| promulgation of Truth, both within and with- 
yand the value we attach to our editori-/scarcely warrant an assumption of the title.jout the pale of the'Society. . If any one will 
isitions. Most periodicals have been/The direction of the paper is with the associa-|glance’ over its: pages, he can hardly fail to 
tdand are conducted upon pecuniary|tion purportitig to edit it, But it must not be|make due allowance, for the imperfection and 
erations, under a direction intimately] supposed that every sentiment advanced either |occasional.obscurity of the, Editor’s observa- 
ted and identified with their success./is or can be submitted to an. association tions.” They are the production of - intervals 
however, has not been the case ip the] for decision'and approval. ' The exigenciés of | snatched froni the duties of life, ‘which are as 
instance. The Intelligencer origin-|its conduct absolutely demand, that confidence|compulsory on him *s his readers. If there- 
with 'a few Friends, who were desirous/shall be reposed in, him who for the time un-|fore,any,oneof theseshall at any time stumble 
a vehicle might be afforded for the/dertakes the labor of furnishing the matter|at:remarks he may offer, let the responsibility 
lof useful information among our mem-/requisite for its proper ‘standing and success. /be'cliarged to him alone, with this assurance, 
ind for the promotion of the principles|There is nevertheless a propriety in the use|that for every friendly effort, to assist and 
ts way might open. © They were/of the plural pronoun by the writer. of edito-|guidehis labors; he willalways feel thankful. 
ble that a ‘want had long existed, of a/rial observations. He speaks forhis:eolleagues.|He is bound up with his brethren in united 
which would serve the double pur-| Were it’ not so, and were the ¢ircuttistancés|Concetn’ forthe prosperity of Truth, and can- 
of arepository for valuable matter as/sach as to identify the person who now writes, |not, while true to his trust, do other than re- 


















ion might produce it, and for the edifi-| singly as: Editor, he would, on no account, |Ceive their counsel with the most respectful . 


n of ‘the families of Friends, by furnish-/sanction by his ‘practice the silly custom :of| deference, 
hem regularly with suitable literary ali- speaking in thé inflated style of the editorial 
M. The patronage hitherto afforded has,|fraternity. He could have no objection, under 
tte informed, only sufficed to. pay the/any arrangement, to the responsibility incur- 
™ expenses of ‘the undertaking, with-)red by the additional publication of his name. 
Wing a sufficient surplus to secure the| But as the connection is regarded by him as 
superintendence of a capable editor.| incidental, and perhaps temporary, there is no 
this practicable, it would doubtless be| substantial reason for departing from the ac- 
"lu accordance with the ' prevalent cus-|customed ‘practice, hitherto, and he believes 
)% commit the matidgement to such ah| properly, maintained. 9°. mene 
wd place his name.as sponsor for its| Enlisted in this sacrifice. of his time and 
atthe head of its columns. But)labor from the engrossing cares of ‘his own wards ‘made, but failed to réceive'the vote of 

of producing and selecting the vast | personal and domestic abligations, by the feel-|, thirds, fequited’by law. ‘Since thena simi- 

t of matter presented throughout the/ing that he is engaged in the discharge of a|).- tit! has heen introdyced into both houses; 
_Teirs, now nearly completed, since the|high and solemn duty, it isscarcely necessary| snd as the new. Governor. will come into office 
nt of the enterprise, ‘has fallen|to say that his sole object is to advance the| on the 20th instant, the prospect for the continu- 

Y on those. sufficiently concerned to|éatise of Truth and ‘Righteousness. While}aiice’ of the act, of 1847 looks unpromising. 
MRecessary sacrifice of time and in-|the field of usefulness remains open, toassist as|Should thete be legislation on the subject, we 
» Under such circumstances, it can-'a watchman upon the walls of Zion, to aid in|hope that the attitude of Pennsylvania will not 





’ The bill passed at the last session of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania, to repeal certain port- 
tions of the act, of, 1847 prohibiting the use of 
her gaols, and the assistance of her, officers, for 
the capture and custody of fugitive slaves, has 
been vetoed’ by Governor Johnston. We ap- 
: nd his message, by which it will be seén that 
he confines his objections wholly to constitution- 
al grounds, An attemptto pass it was after- 


wondered at, that: the reflex of many|tebuilding her ~ waste- places, and to. sound|be lowered, in relation to this exciting bat very / 


















































important question of réturning’ fugitives to|unable to see any difference in this respect be-jand subjéct'to State regulations-and. rules, na 
bondage. C 3% tween the special ; tion of rg ee of ent aeieiane, ental 
: detention lated -and_ controll tate|shor!, all State legislation, of whatever ki 
ivmey norte oe Pepepetink os wararnad PT ‘Siate agents, and cesaekn to; prohibited by a solemn decree of the fon 
of the Meeting for Sufferings forwarded last)... those alteady erected and regulated by gene-|Court—is it not more’ than idle to pass an 
year, and if any. Friends wish copies of that|ral Jaws. ‘It is the State law interfering in the/ restorative of laws thus expressly declared, 
document to send abroad, they-can be had at) question of the -alleged fugitive and_his claims, known in advance to be unconstitutional! _ 
No. 206 Arch Street. and such laws the Supreme Court of -” ee writ of nt diy rene Tun - he 
, : States have pronounced unconstitutional. It is} unconstitutional places of detention ; , 
bas ‘ not the legislation of Pennsylvania that has|Judiciary would themselves have to decide 
Te the Ponete of. Pennageanie, closed ein fal against the reception of such|question.. The State Judges, in counties. 
Senators :—An act entitled “An Act to re- fugitives, but a formal decision of the Supreme|there is no: United States Judge, and where 
peal the Sixth Section of an act, entitled an act Court, declaring our former. statute on this sub-|fagitive is committed by a mere Commissiay 
to prevent kidnapping and preserve the ‘public, ject unconstitutional ; a decision which, until| would be required to issue the writ of right; g 
| dt prohibit the exercise of certain powers reversed, is binding on every depariment of this|that which the friends of this repeal have cl 
e 


retofore exercised by Judges, Justices of the a lay lgrengel nen py 
Peace, and Jailors of this Commonwealth, and en g t, . 


. . Nor were the certain consequences of this|than amockery. The claim he now has on 
to repeal certain Slave Laws,” has been held |goctrine, thus sulemnly adjudicated, unforeseen. | Marshal, and his sureties, for indemuification 
under advisement since the adjournment of the 71,2 present Chief Justice of the United States,|the escape of his servant, would-be tonte 
last Legislature. t ‘an emipenit jurist, and a citizen of the State of|into a barren claim against‘a county jailor, 

Tn obedience to the provisions of the Consti-} Maryland, in. dissenting from the opinion of the |first duty would be to discharge -a prisoner, 


tion, I return this bill to the Senate, where it|Court, expressed his belief that these- very held if he claimed his liberty. Not so was. 
originated, without my approval, and with my |effects would be produeed, and foretold the time|!aw formerly, and before it was decided that 
reasons for withholding it. To those reasons, |when, State agency being repudiated, and State|State legislation’ on the subject is prohibited 
founded on the clearest sense of duty and of ptisons closed by this very decision, * the terri-/"ot-so will it be hereafter, if the principle of 

tory of the neighboring States would become open |decision of the Supreme Court be practic 
periners for fugitives from.Jabor.” ‘These are|carried out, and this whole, vexed and vexati 


official responsibility, I invite your candid atten- 
tion. They are now for the first time given, 


because now, for the first time since the pass-|his words, and they conclusively show in what|subject be left to the administration of the Uni 
age of this act, has an opportunity offered light he understood the judgm thus pro- States officers, mM 
to confer with those to whom my ‘teasons|nounced.’ 1 am aware that the point herein] The Act of Congress’ of the 18th Septen 
may be important, and with whom they may|mentioned as decided, did not arise in the.case.|1850, commonly known as the Fugitive § 
be operative. The section proposed to be re-|It is answered that the Judges of the Court, in| Bill, would seem to favor the same views 
pealed is in these words : “It shall not be law-| their several decisions, decided otherwise. —_|tained by Judge Story, and pronounced in. 
ful to use any jail or prison of this Commoa-| The Chief Justi¢e, who was present and took |decision to which reference has been made. 
wealth for the detention of any person claimed| part in the hearing, and whose dissenting opinion | whole tenor shows this, and more than one Ut 
as a fugitive, from servitude or labor,except in| furnishes his views of what was decided, says: |detailed provisions confirm it. . ‘The custody 
eases where jurisdiction may lawfully be taken|« But as I understand the opinion of the Court,|the fugitive, by State authority, is: almost 
by any judge, under the provisions of this act ;|it goes further, and decides that the power to|bidden. . 
and any jailor ur keeper of any prison, or| provide a remedy for this right is exclusively|- The Marshal and his suretics ate made sv 
other person who shall offend against the pro- . 


vested in Congress, and that all laws upon: the athig Bea tashe : 
visions of this section, shall, on conviction there-|subject b a Btate, since the sdoptianat the a! Geordie Cositrot a naeteae 


of, a fine of five hundred dollars, one half Constitution, are null and void.’’ . . . “da 
theteo! for ths ‘tise Of this Colninouwealib and Judge Wayne says: “In that opinion it is de- ne pe ae ee enone 7 
the other jialf to the person who prosetutes ;|cided, 3, That the legislation by Congress upon |;,i1 p : 
and shall, morever, thenceforth, be removed | the provision, as the supreme sk of the land, ; 5 ‘ : 
from office, and be incapable of holding such|excludes all State legislation upon the same sub- In countiés, where there is no ate 
office of jailor or keeper of a prison at any time|ject; and thatno State can pass any law or agent of the Gommissioner is charge 
during his natural life.” it is part of a law/ regulation, or interpose such as may have been exclusive custody of the fogitive, and is & 
passed in the year 1847, under the Executive|jaw or regulation when the Constitution of the by the Sth section, his expenses for a 
Administration of my predecessor, and by votes| United States.was ratified, to superadd, to con-|! °Ustedy and providing him with 
unanimous, or nearly so, of both branches of|trol, qualify or impede a remedy enacted by lodging during his detention. 
the Legislature. Congress for the delivery of fugitive slaves;”| Surely no one can pretend to say that th 
The bill under consideration is confined to|then adds, afler a jearned argument sustaining|°t @ full and exclusive exercise of federal) 
the repeal of the section prohibiting the use of|this view, “I consider the point I have been|® the subject. If so, the: principle of om 
. Our prisons as places of detention for fugitives|maintaining more important than any other in tional law, to which I have neforves ie this 
from labor. If the legislation proposed autho-|the opinion of the Court ;” alleging, as confirma-|#"4 the legislation of a State ‘aaa bi 
rises the use of the prisons, it is in repugnance|tion, that this was a paint decided, that only tady to a local prison is pront - 
to the Constitution of the United States, as ex-|three of the nine Judges composing the Court|‘hen most conductive to peace ai ay 
pounded by the Supreme Court. By a decision| dissented. and the harmonious pope: the 
made in derogation of the local statutes of| Justice McLean makes the inquiry, “ does that this whdle subject be left ne ie 
Pennsylvania, the Supreme Court of the United|the provision in regard to thé reglamation of fu-|‘¥tion places it, in the hands of ie: 
States held, in so many words, that all State le-|gitive slaves vest the power exclusively in Con-|@uthorities? : 
islation on the subject of the reclamation ofigress?” and answers, “ The nature of the} I have thus frankly stated to the Sens 
foiivs from labor, whether to obstruct or to|power shows that it must be exclusive.” “ Jt is|reasons for withholding my approval of 
aid it, to hinder or promote it, is absolutely andjcontended that the power to execute it rests|! have limited them strictly, gua 
entirely prohibited. The legislation of Congress| with the States. The law was designed to pro-(against any expression liable to misco 
supersedes all State legislation on the subject,|tect the rights of the slaveholder against the|to considerations of constitutional law. Is 
and by necessary implication. prohibits it. States opposed (o those rights, and yet by this|them a candid are careful consideration. 
7» ue cannot enact auxiliary provisions| argument, the effective power is in - hands of|~ WM. F. JOHNS 
on the subject. This is the very language. [f,|those on whom it is to,operate.”” “It is essen- : Harrisburg, Jans 
therefore, an Act of Assembly ids oer au-|tial, therefore, to the uniform efficacy of this = aes 5 © - 
ating 8 the several County Commissioners to| Constitutional provision, that it should be consi- : 
erect houses of detention for persons claim-|dered exclusively a federal power.” ost 
ed as fugitives from labor, under such regulations| ‘This judgment of the Supreme Court of the| Dsep,—At Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 
as the Legislature or its agents might prescribe, United States determines the law for my guid-|Isasc Sreemens, Sx, aged. 72 years 
for the reception and safe keeping of the in-|ance, and for yours, whatever may be our indi-| During an illness of four months be sem” 
mates, such a law would be unconstitutional,| vidual convictions upon the subject. If, then, ajan éxample of Christian patience and res 
and consequently ‘void, and any single discon-|prison cannot be built, under State laws, for the|the Divine Will, at different times, apr 
sented citizen might have itso declared. I am{detention of fugitives—if a prison already built| was clear before him, not » cloud in tbe 
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FRIENDS’ CENTRAL SCHOOL. 
present term will expire on the 3ist inst. The 

























































































it mo 7th, 1852. 
Pern 
m the Governor, the Senate and House of Rep- 
nsentatives of the Commonwealth of Penn- 


reasona 
provisions and instruction in the arts of peace 
The Memorial of the Representatives of the Their general condition is represented to be 
Meeting of the Religious Society of 
salt, commonly called Quakers, held in 
jndelphia, respectfully represents ; 


Act of Assembly passed in the year 1847 
jiled * An Act to prevent Kidnapping, pre- 
uve the pifblic peace, prohibit the exercise o 
ain powers heretofore exercised by Judges, 
of the Peace, Aldermen and Jailors, in 
Commonwealth, and to repeal certain 
Laws,” have been deeply impressed 
ih the importance of the principles hitherto 
up to the world gn the subject of human 
as exhibited in the various acts of the 
jslature of Pennsylvania; and desire most 
y that no step may be taken, which 
i lower the standard it has maintained to 
lime. 
Tthas ever been the concern of the people 
this Commonwealth to promote the advance- 
mi of Freedom and Justice, and in carrying 
this religious feeling, a position has been 
ken among its sister States, which is alike 
nourable to society, and beneficial to the fur- 
rsptead of religious and civil liberty. 
lis not the design of your Memorialists to 
int out the course of legislation, or to inter- 
s with the duties, which, as representa- 
ts of the people, may devolve upon the exe- 
ive and legislative bodies whom we now ad- 
but we feel itour privilege, and esteem 
an obligation incusnbent upon us, to encour- 
:the maintenance hy the authorities of the 
pute, ofthat high ground she has hithertotaken 
regard to the question of Slavery, and to ex- 
our earnest desire that no measures may 
adopted, either by the repeal of that act or 
wise, which would abridge the assurances 
guarantees already existing, to secure the 
bt of all within her borders, 
ed by direction and on behalf of the 
epresentative Committee or Meeting for Suf- 
g8, of the Religious Society aforesaid. 
Joun J. Wurtz, Clerk. 
Pila, mo. 31. 1851. 
—_—~<>-_ 


Correspondence of the Inquirer. 


system, by removing some of the tribes, by sup- 
plying agricultural implements and domestic 
utensils and teachérs—by inculcating peace, and 
guarding them against intoxicating drinks and 
improper influences. . This system has been 


favourable results. 

Mr. Commissioner Lea is a gentleman of talent 
and enlarged views, and he has devoted himself 
to a thorough investigation of their condition 
and wants, with an enlightened consideration of 
what is due to civilized emigrants and to the In- 
dians—and the duties of the government to both. 
In the course of last summer, at: the instance of 
the President of the United States, he visited 
some of the remote tribes on the Upper Missis- 
sippi. In pursuance of his mission, he negotiated 
two important treaties with various bands of the 
Sioux in that region, by which about thirty-five 
millions of acres of excellent land have been 
secured to the government for civilized settle- 
ment, and the Indian title extinguished; for the 
consideration of the nominal sum of three million 
and seventy-five thousand dollars. ($3,075,000.) 
But of this sum, $575,000 are to be paid cash) | 
down for present p , and the balance of 
the principal sum is to be reserved by the govern- 
ment, and annuities, in interest, at the rate of 
five per cent., on $2,500,000, is to be distributed 

INDIAN AFFAIRS. . to the Indians for the term of fifty years, when 
, Wasuineton, Dec. 25. |the principal sum is to revert to the Treasury. 
The Report of Mr. Luke Lea, Commissioner|In other words, for this large and valuable terri- 
‘Indian Affairs, has been printed and laid on|tory, the government is to pay $575,000, on the 
tables of members of Congress, among the| ratification of the “Treaty, and annuities at the 
ents accompanying the President’s Mes-|rate of $125,000 for fifty years. This arene 
_ It is a volume of ove? three hundred|ment’ is deemed mutually advantageous to the 
ets, and very interesting, as presentin, -|Government and to the tribes. To the Indians, 
ally, the condition of all the Indian tribes of/it secures much more than the value of all their 
ee Vast domain. There is an immense number , and for the government, it opens a wide 
iste “bes, who roam through the wilderness be- Geld, for the pressing demands of the tide of 
| mie verge of civilization, in pursuit of game,|white emi , from whom the governnient 
Some instances, they trench on the white|will be ly remunerated for the outlay. The 
5 suents, to the disadvantage of both races. |tribes are to be removed te zemote but suitable} _ 
Maus present a curious compound of the|reservations. These are some of the results of|’ 
sents of civilized and savage life. They|the spécial mission of Mr, Lea to the wilder- 
to be independent, and yet they are the|ness, But other benefits will result from a per- 
ds of the government. As such, 
7 tte to be provided for, with paternal .|the wants, eondition character, of the wild 
long since become a settled coniclusion,|man. Owing to the peculiar character of the} . 
they must yield to the onwakd’ match “of Indian race, these’ treaties were negotiated with| 
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civilization and emigration, however reluctantly |much difficulty, 
on their part. Hence, the policy of the govern-|be of importance in any future negotiations that 
xt will commence on the Ist of the Second month. | ment to purchase their lands, and to. provide-new| may ensue, with other tribes, of which, there are 
settlements for them still’ more remote. But the/many, who still vast tracts of valuable 
daeuls has ever’ been, to satisfy them, in a/lands, which will now be wanted for civilized 
le commutation of their lands, for money, |emigrants. _ 
It has always proved difficult to negotiate In- 
dian Treaties. The Indians consider themselves 
as the lords of the soil, but.they are ignorant, 
as favourable as could be expected. The grand|proud and suspicious, and are often misled by half 
object of the Department is, to civilize them, by|breeds and reckless whites, who mingle with 
teaching them the rudiments of agriculture, the|them. All the ordinary rules of diplomacy are 
your Memorialists having been inform~|™0re simple mechanic arts and the advantages |at fault, and they are to be, as best 
aos on effort is bout to be’ made to repeal of peaceful industry over the chase, as a reliance|may, for their own future welfare and the interests 
for a permanent support. Wherever they have|of the government. As these treaties have been 
been inclinéd to learn to read, they have been|negotiated with skill, and with a humane regard 
f|Supplied with teachers, and some of the tribes|to the welfare of the tribes, it is presumed’ that 
have made considerable progress in all their|they will receive the' cordial approbation of the 
branches. Nevertheless; as ‘a whole, they arean| President and Senate. It is proper to remark, 
ignorant and degraded race. It has been deemed |that these Treaties were negotiated hy Mr. Lea 
expedient, as far as practicable, to keep distinct/and Gov. Alexander Ramsay, who were appointed 
tribes isolated from each other, and from the|joint Commissioners for the purpose. 
white settlements, for the preservation of peace} Mr. Lea’s administration of the anomalous and 
among themselves, and to remove them from the | intricate affairs of the Indian Bureau, has been 
corrupting influences of reckless and abandoned |marked by a regard to the paramount duties of 
white people on the borders of civilization, who|the government, and to a Christian philanthro- 
are too apt to mingle with them for bad purposes. |py- towards the Indians. His annual Report 
In course of the past and present years, consider-| presents an authentic and interesting view of the 
able progress has been made, in carrying out this}subject. 


inspection, 25h CS Bureau, of}; , 
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the experience gained, will 
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—_—— 
THE OLD TREE. 
BY A LADY. 


During a ride in Connecticut, I found an old leaf- 

. ; . » {less tree covered with moss, pendant from its 
steadily pursued, and has proved fruitful in Songabeds 4.905 hank sieht, te Auaiiaed ‘seek ha 
suggested the following lines: 


Old Time had come, and with his scythe, 


~. Had touched that tree, once young and blythe; 


Nor Spring’s warm breath, nor Summer rain, 
Could e’er bring back. its leaves again. 


It would have stood, unsightly, old, 

A mockery of the wind and cold; 

It would have stood a blighted thing, 

But for.its mossy covering, 

Which hong around in rich festoon, 

Decking the tree in heavenly bloom; 
A mantle green, which God had given— 

‘As if Elijah’s, dropped from Heaven, 

Had rested on that old gray tree, 

And clothed it with sublimity ; 

While many a bird had made its nest . 

Within this lovely place of rest, 

Filling its boughs ‘with masic rare, 

As if King David's harp were there. 

Protected thus from wintry frost, 
~ It, stands among the tempest-tose’d, 

And while the beaut/ful young trees 

Tremble to meet thé autumn breeze, 
And give in grief their treasured leaves, 
Which Summer in her kindness weaves, 
With shorn, shorn”locks, bow down their head, 
Impatient, waiting Spring’s light tread, 
This aged tree, just ripe for death, 
With outstretched arms, stands up and saith, 
ts Wouldst thou, oh youth! be good and sage? 
Wouldst thou enjoy a green old age? 
And when thy laurels low are laid, 
And thy green bays in darkness fade; 
Wouldst thou—thy youth and beauty fled— 
With glory crowned, lift up thy head, 
With mopsic Alled, lift up thy voice, — 
With songs of praise the heart rejoice t 
Give to thy God the dew of Youth, 

nd élothe thee with his Love and Truths 
Then, thy: last days shall be thy best, 
| Andon thy form. ia honor:test: 
| The-mantle of the prophet blest. i a 
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VANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES. | ¥PRING GARDEN DRY GOODS STORE FOR EW FALL GOODS.—We have jast received 
THE LATE FIRE..—~ A CARD: We take! FRIENDS.—JOHN J. LYTLE, 8. Ey cor. 7th &| N° assortment of Fall*Dress Goods, whieh we hy 
great pleasure in stating we had one of OLIVER Spring Garden Sts., desires to all the particular atten-| aken unusual. pains to select: Among our stock an: 
EVANS; FIRE PROOF SAFES im onr store during tion of Friends, to his. large stock.of ‘Fali Goods.. Hav-} Plain Mous de Laines, suitable for Friends, 
the -great Fire at Hart’s Buildings, which when’ taken ing been several years in business and become fully ac-| Fancy do do. all wool, 
from the ruins and opened, was found to have pré-|quainted with the. tastes of Friends, ‘it is his-desire to} Changeable and Rich Lustt® Black Sitks, 
served our Books, Papers, dc, entirely UNINJURED. | make it emptiatically a Friends’ stores‘aind more atten-| . Brocade and Pein, dtenem _ 
, ' a ‘Gera & Bucx. | tion will be paidjto keeping up a stock of plain goodsthan| French and Coburg Merinos, Parametias, &. 
- (CP EVANS’ FIRE AND THIEF PROOF SAFES |any other. He has as usual a full stock of French Me-| Mousseline de Bege. : 
of all sizes and prices. rinoes, Lyonese-Cloths, Alpacas, De Laines, Black and} Beautiful English Prints, Friends’ style, - 
ALS80.—In store and for sale ;. Plain Styles Silks, Prints, &e. Venetian and Vienna| fanty “ and Merrimac; 
“SEAL.AND LETTER COPYING PRESSES. Cloths, new.and desirable s; Cachmere-de-Bege, a} Book Muslin Hadks., fresh importation, with 
“TRUCKS for moving Boxes, Bales, dcc., in Stores. [Small lot of that scarce article just received. In book| usual, assortment of Cassimeres, Sattinets F 
4 DRUGGISTS’ PRESSES, with Cylinders and Pans. | Mustins and Handkerchiefs, his stock is large and, hav-|&c., &., for Fall and W inter. 
PACKING LEVERS, for Dry Goods Stores, &c. ing purchased them under peculiar circumstances, isen-|_ We have alsoa complete assortment of Black 
PORTABLE SHOWER BATHS, of new construc-| abled to sell them at very reduced prices. Brown muslins, all widths, and very cheap. 
tion; suitable for warm and éold water. A full assortment of Bleached and Brown Maslins,| JAMES SMEDLEY 
REFRIGERATOR for keepirig Meats, Butter, Milk, | very low by the piece. Friends are respectfully invited) — gih mo.3d. No. 8 N. Filth Sing 
&e., in dining r hall, or cellar, to call before purchasing elsewhere. 
_ WATER FILTERS, for purifying muddy or bad| 10th mo. 18th—3mo. 


ae a si EMOVAL.—Ewwon Kian Jr, would infom 5 
water, caused by rains, limestone, marl, or other causes, 7 »¥ 
4 OLIVER EVANS, eS BOARDING SCHOOL FOR friends that he has removed, and is now 


; YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This. institation| with Isaac M. Ashton; No./172 Market 
‘ eae eine 0 Geer Sew CRpenat Street eT eeemence Ys first. session on the first Secczd day | #bove Sth street, where he would be eddies 
~~ ‘ 6 the Eleventh month ore continue twenty Se mone aga | gies s Cope feeling confident 
~ alg -, | A large and commodioes house has been erected ex-| Satisfaction will be rendered in regard to price or qu 
ao Nont abeaiens ame eeapered te eee pressly for school purposes, admirably adapted to the|ity. An assortment of plain hats for Friends slag 
LD sone: Premed and hr Dr at raonnl| Cian comft ofthe pops biog well wntiaed|O8 BONG wien» 2 
Pf the brick house below South street Tetteion Schuyl- and.empplied with, bathing. epatimests:. Jt, is sitaeied) = = 
Second and Third sts ! in the village of Ercildoun, Chester Co, Pa., ina ————_ for Friends. Neat Patterns Ti 
ral . peatetet jitemtion paid to thé assérting of the healthy, moral, and intelligent neighborhood three miles} X) Ply 3. Superfine.and low. priced Ingrain © 
P sed B ‘tobe. WM. WEBSTER & BON south of Costsville on the Philadelphia and Cotambia ings, also Entry and Stair Carpetings in great van 
‘an Bank F “*** Irailroad. Pupils conveyed from the latter place to the|of pattern; ‘Woolen Druggets from half yard to 
ticilenatn school free of charge. : yards wide, also Bordered Woolen Floor Cloths al size 
EACHERS WANTED.—The situation of Princi All the branches of a thorough education will be Table and Stand Covers, | 
Teacher’ a the Bove dick se ne Pitends taught, including Chemistry, Physiolgy, Astronomy and} © OIL CLOTHS, all widths from one foot 1 
pal Ginee! of tie'at et - : he Fi Rhetoric. A good adsortment of apparatus has been ob-| feet wide, Hearth Rugs and door rugs, sheep skins 
Central School of this city w vacant on the First |i sined to give appropriate illustrations to the course of|door mats of every description, all of which will be 
of Second month next, Lectures which will be delivered once a week, on various| at the lowest market prices b 


It is desirable that it be filled by en individual not|Seientific subjects. There is a daily mail to and from HARTLEY & KNIGRT 
ey pnt oak in literary acquirements, but ‘a consist-|the place. 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, Philad 
ent Friend 


; ‘of the ‘requisite qualifications for) The terms for Tuition, Boarding, and Washing, are 
conducting a well regulated Friends sehool. $50 per session, one half payable at the commence- EYRE & LANDELL, 
Applications. may be made in writing, addressed to| ment and the remainder at the end of eac htime. Cir- 8. W. CORNER FOURTH AND ARCH 
the “ Visiting Committee,” and left with _ culars, stating particulars, can be obtained by addres-|_... ' Philadelphia, 
Witliam Wharton, No. 130 Spruce Street. sing the Prifieipal, Ercildoun, Chester Co. Pa. : fir: established a store where Friends now resort 
‘ Anthony P. Morris, South bide of Arch, ab. 9th. SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, Principal.:, | ¥% procure 
Cathatine H.Triman, 102 North 7th 8thmo. 9th—3 mos, standin ae ee 
Ann A, Townsend, No. 254 North 4th §« Ut eaaAnAinn CANAD eING “Garson '' Plaiw sty ‘De Laines, 
or with JACOB M. BLLIS, Clerk of Vix. Com. | ATTLEBOROUGH BOARDING | SCHOOL, |... Shawls, to suit plain taste, 
(ii waadels Cae F BUCKS CO.,'PA., FOR YOUNG MEN AND Nest. Ginghams and Ualicoes, 
: BOYS.—The Winter Session will commence the Merinoes, Cobourg and Alpacas 
first second day in the Eleventh mo.,and close with Good muslins by the pieée om 
IFE INSURANCE.~THE GIRARD LIPE IN.-}the lasi week in the Third month of 1852, ' Fine’ Blankets and Bed Quilts, 
SURANCE, ANNUITY axv TRUST COM-| All the branches of a thorough English Education are Cloths, Cassimeres and Vertings, 
PANY OF PHILADELPHIA. — Office, No. 132|tabght practically, together with Drawing and the Lan- Plain Style Cloth Table Covers,’ 
Chesnut street, the first door east of the Custom House— | @¥ages. : : .. Friende’ Mitts, Gloyee and Hosiery. 
Charter Perpetual—Capital $300,000, paid in and in-| A regular course of Scientific Lectures is delivered) ff, & L. have ai all times a fine.stock of Cap 
vested, which, together with the accumulated premium |¢@ch session. 2 as Os Crapliesse, Gauzé, Book Muslins, French Blonde, 
Fund, afford ample security to the insured—continue to} ‘Terms.—English course, with Mathematics and Board, letan, and other cap stiffs, not only of the first quali 
make Insurance on Fives on thé most favorable terms, ($70. Drawing $10, Latin and Greek $10, French! put in the bes€order. ° ? 
They act as Executore, Trastees, or Guardians under | German $10. GEO. A. NEWBOLD, Principal.) Bowsan B, Bran. Wasarrerow I, Laxor 
last Wills and Testaments, f se oc Vansant, tee of Languages. Jab 11—tf cay pay TO of 
The Company add. a BONUS. periodically to the . B. Circulars may be had at this office. a 
peor Te ae first Tee oes ap reprinted a pee ort Sp One No, 7 ee 
in December, 1844, and the second Bonus in December hwoen 39d. and Srd. Rene side. 
1849, amounting to an average of mote than sixty per HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR CHARLES ADAMS 
cent. on the Premiums paid. The following’ are a few BOYS, Near Crosswicks, Burlington Co. N. J., | Invites the especial attention’of Farenns to his stock 
examples: { The Winter term of this insitution will commence on PLAIN GOODS. 
; 17th of 11th mo. 1851, and will continue for twenty-| Care is taken to have the most approved kinds of 


Amount of Policy (two weeks,’ ticl ited to the P T 
and bonuses paya-| ‘Perms—Sixty dollars per session, including tvui- eee fang Tuane, (ert 


ble at the decease] ,. . : . 
of the party—to be} Om, board, washing, mending, stationary, fuel and i : 
Nastentedl eS future | lights, the use of ali necessary beoks, &e, except mathe- i...» rg <a gl Gonps ih oat 
editions. matical books and insttuments. One half payable in 
————-"| advance, the otherin the middle of the term. — ACHER WANTED.—A Teacher wanted io 
H. W. RIDGWAY, | | Male Depa t of the Friends’ School in § 
OF"Stages meet the early motning and 2 0’clock|New Jersey. Satisfactory references will be 
P. M.. lines from Philadelphia to, Bordentown, and/ Persons applying will address 
pass the school. 20th-mo, 25th, ’5l. | Salem, 10th mo.4—3t.. CLEMENT ACTO! 


Pamphiets containing table of ratesand explanations,| A. DAMSON & ROBERTS, WHOLESALE AND Bene AND FEATHERS! — 
forms of application, and further ji tion,; can be RETAIL DRY GUODS.—Adamson & Roberts Cushions, Beds, Bolsters and pillows of all 
had at the Office, have oe opened, and are constantly receiving, at No. made or made to order, at short notice —_ 

THOMAS RIDGWAY, President, |246 N- Second between Callowhill and Willow, a new} EEATHERS of all qualities, 
1imo.15—6m. JOHN F. JAMES, Actuary, = gy omar a of Retey and Staple Dry A BuANKETS, Marseilles QUILTS and COM 
OTICE. REMOV hari Vesti Black and Fancy Discs tiie English and} Also a fyll assortment of TICKINGS 
forms his friends ee? oat ©, Edwards in| French: Merinoes, Mous de laines, Cashmeres, Linens, |hand,’all for sale at the lowest y 
Sore to No: 895 Market St. below smncved his Flour] Furnishing Goods, &c., which they intend selling at HARTLEY &KNIGHT, 
ately he ta Eleventh, immedi-|the lowest cash prices, and to which the attention 0)| 148 South Second street, 5 doors above Spruce, 
and Balti-|those wishing to purchase is respectfuliy invited. N. B. Feathers baked or scalded and 
oe THOMAS ADAMSON, | REPAIRED 
10th mo. 4—Smos. T.ELLWOOD ROBERTS,| 4th mo. 20th—tf, 





